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AUCTIONS 


HOLNE, S. DEVON 
Fisherman’s paradise in the Dart country. 
Det. Mod. Freehold, edge of Dartmoor, 
wonderful views. 1-2 rec., 3-4 bed., usual 
offices, built-in garage. }.acre. Main services. 
Just redecorated. Auction June 12 next. 

Further particulars, Messrs. 
D. R. BOOKER, A.R.I.C.S.,_ 
Chartered Surveyors. 19, Bank Street, 
Newton Abbot, Devon. (Tel. 268). 


NORTH DEVON 
Moderate-size RESIDENCE of character, 
well appointed, with good-sized rooms, in 
beautiful setting, approx. 7 miles Barnstaple. 
Facing mainly 8.8.W. Also cottage and 95 
acres land, including kitchen garden. Land 
partly pasture, rest very suitable for soft 
fruit or black currants. Stables, coach- 
house and loft suitable for deep litter. Small 
cowhouse and piggery. Very good hot-house 
with newly installed heating. Nice garden. 
Central heating in house; mains. Auction, 

June 26. Vacant Possession. £5,500. 
Auctioneers: 
MESSRS. BRIGHTON GAY, 
F.A.L.P.A., M.R.S.H. 
Barnstaple (Tel. 4131). 


FOR SALE 
A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 


F.A.1,, Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 
ABERDEENSHIRE 
MOORFIELD, BRAEMAR 
For sale, this very desirable Cottage Resi- 
dence delightfully situated overlooking the 
Princess Royal Park where the Braemar 
Gathering is held. The grounds extend to 
about 2 acres, are partly wooded, and are 
very attractive. The accommodation com- 
prises: 
2 reception rooms, cloak room, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, staff room, kitchen, etc. In 
addition there is a wood-lined garden 
lounge or games room in the grounds but 
quite near the cottage. Good garage and 
outhouses. Main services. Telephone. 
Arrangements for viewing to be made with 
R. W. JOHNSTON, Estate Agent, 217, Union 
Street, Aberdeen, who will supply any further 
particulars required. 


: AN UNUSUAL BUNGALOW IN THE 
ITALIAN STYLE. Kent/Sussex bor- 
ders. 2 miles Rye, outskirts pretty favourite 
village. Substantial brick construction. 4 
bed., bath., 2 sitt., kit. Large light rooms. 
Partly walled garden, about 1 acre. Main 
elec. £2,500. Sole Agents: GEERING & COL- 
YER, Rye (3155), Sx. 
BERKS. 6 mls. Reading. Small, modernised 
Country Cottage. Oak beams, 2 bed., 3 rec., 
bath and lavty. Allservices. £2,500. Box 742. 


HILTERN HILLS. Views. London 33 

miles. Attractive Semi-bungalow. 9 
rooms. Garages, playroom, orchard. £3,300. 
Offers. Tel.: Radnage-418. 


CORNISH SOUTH COAST 5 miles. 
Residence of.character. 5 bedrooms, 
3 reception rooms, kitchen with Aga. All 
modern conveniences and electricity and 
water. Double garage. Stable. Compact 
garden with wooded belt. 10 acres of land, 
some being let.—Ful] particulars from 
WHITTON & LAING, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6). 


OUNTRY COTTAGE OF CHAR- 
ACTER, 8 miles Weston 8S. Mare. 
Lounge, inglenook fireplace, dining room, 
small mod. kit., 4 bed., bathrm., with heated 
towel-rail. South aspect. Attrac. gardens and 
lawns. Paddock approx lacre. Outbldgs in- 
clude 2 stables large garage, etc. Tel., elec., 
water. Further 2 acres if reqg.—Box 733. 


OUNTRY HOUSE for sale in well-known 

Somerset village, 20 miles from Bristol. 
Originally Elizabethan, modernised on 2 
floors with 7-8 bedrooms, 2 bath., 5 recep- 
tion. Garages, outbuildings and entrance 
lodge. Whole about 8 acres, trout stream 
forms one boundary.—Box 741. 


DETACHED RESIDENCE for sale, 

North Yorkshire Dales, vacant posses- 
sion, old-world appearance, every modern 
convenience, contains 2 reception rooms, 5 
bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, paddock, large 
garden.—Particulars from L. LENNOX MAR- 
TIN, LTD., Auctioneers, Carlisle and Glasgow. 
Regd. Office, 12, Lonsdale Street, Carlisle 
(Tel. Carlisle 26234). 


ORSET. 8 miles Dorchester. Charming 

character Cottage with pretty garden 
bounded by brook. Fine living room, play- 
room, kitchen, bath, 2 w.c.s, 4 bedrooms, 
main services. Large studio, garage, 2 acres. 
£3,800 or near. 


DORSET. 5 miles Sherborne. Splendidly 
appointed Country House. with fine views. 
2 recep., large store room, 3 bed., bath., 


kitchen, garage, stable, etc., main 
services, easy garden, paddocks, 3 acres. 
£4,250.—PETER SHERSTON & WYLAM, 


Sherborne (Tel. 61). 


HUTTON MOUNT, ESSEX 
LIVERPOOL STREET 30 MINUTES 
A most delightful house occupying an 
enviable position. Standing in grounds of 
great charm, in a high class residential area. 
In all about 2 acres including valuable road 
frontages suitable if desired for four exclu- 
sive building plots without detriment to 


; , house. 
On 2 floors. Central heating. Well propor- 
tioned rooms. 38 reception, sun room, 


4 bedrooms, cloaks, well arranged kitchen, 
tiled bathroom, etc. Garage 2 cars. In first 
class order. Freehold £9,250. Plan and fur- 
ther details from K1IMPTONS, 79, Bishopsgate, 
E.C.2. LON. 3188 (three lines). 
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classified properties 


SSEX. 20 miles from London. Country 

house in excellent condition; 4 reception, 
4 bedrooms with h. and c. and 4 without, 
bathroom, central heating, garage for 3 cars 
and other outbuildings. 1 acre of well-laid- 
out gardens, cottage adjoining property. 
£6,500,—Box 695. 

Settle beside the sea at 
HASTINGS AND LEONARDS 
Settlejin,a delightful home beside the sea; 
warm..climate and low rainfall. Hasy reach 
London, frequent trains; attractive neigh- 
bourhood, important shopping centre and 
lovely countryside. Fresh-water and _ sea 
angling, international chess club and_first- 
class bowling greens. Extensive new build- 

ing development. 

Write for FREE ALL-COLOUR BOOK- 
LET to learn all about Hastings as a resi- 
dential centre—to P.R. 49 Bureau, Hastings. 
JRELAND. BartrersBy & Co., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 

ENT. Georgian country house of charm. 

5 principal bedrooms, with 5 on 2nd 
floor, all with h. and c. 4 reception rooms, 
usual offices, Aga. Present domestic staff 
available. 5 acres, lawn, woodland, paddock 
and ideally situated overlooking parkland, 
etc. Good trains to London. Newly decor- 
ated throughout and a good buy at £4,750, 
Freehold.—OWNER, Hazling Dane, Shep- 
herdswell, Kent. eke 

DEVON. Sunny Maisonette on Ist 

* floor of modernised Georgian mansion. 
Not isolated. Lovely views. £1,500. Box 749. 
OLD-WORLD MIDHURST, Sussex. 

Residence of mellowed sandstone in own 
4 fine reception rooms, remainder 
for conversion to 4/7 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, etc. Main services. Good views. 
About 14 acres. Only £4,500. 

Another in charming village of Rogate with 
3 rec., 4 bed., bath., main el. and water. 
2-acre paddock. £4,500, open to offer.—Apply 
HILLARY & Co., Chartered Land Agents, 32, 
Lavant Street, Petersfield, Hants. Tel. 239. 

RCHARDFIELD, near Auchtermuchty, 

Fife, Scotland. Attractive Country 
House with approximately 24 acres of ground. 
House contains 9 rooms, kitchen, scullery, 
etc., 2 bathrooms, ample cupboards, with 
garage, 2 greenhouses, summer house and 
other outbuildings. Mains electricity, excel- 
lent water. House and grounds in very good 
order. Part of house has separate entrance 
—adaptable for staff as desired. Assessed 
rental £48. No burdens. (Perth, 15 miles; 
Loch Leven, 10 miles; St. Andrews, 18 miles.) 
Early occupation.—Appointments to view, 


grounds. 
suitable 


apply: WALLACE DAVIDSON & BLACK, 
Solicitors, 150, High Street, Kirkcaldy 
(Tel. 2692). 

HANKLIN, rural. Spacious, double- 


fronted Freehold House, 2 reception, 
3 bed. (2 h. and ¢.), hall with cloak. Integral 
garage, good garden. 15 mins. town and 
promenade. £3,450. Built 1939.—27, High 
Street, Shanklin. 

HETLAND. Attractive House, Gletness, 

South Nesting, 6 rooms, with kitchenette, 
pantry, bathroom (h. and c.). Mains elec- 
tricity. Garage. Also separate 3-roomed 
cottage. 25-ac. farmland and farm offices.— 
Offers to JAMES M.S. TAIT, Solicitor, Lerwick. 

OMERSET. Magnificent country situa- 

tion, yet within easy reach of Taunton 
and London trains. Gentleman’s Modern 
Country Residence. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, domestic offices 
with ‘‘Aga’’ cooker. Excellent outbuildings, 
easily-maintained gardens and pasture, in all 
about 6 acres. Price £8,500 freehold.—A pply 
the Agents: F. L. Hunt & Sons, 9, Hammet 
Street, Taunton. Tel. 5252 (3 lines). 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


BOXFORD (12 miles Colchester). A taste- 
fully modernised Tudor residence (4 bed., 
2 bath., 3 rec., etc.), extensive range of excel- 
lent outbuildings and 8 acres fertile meadow 
land, situated in centre of picturesque large 
village. Main water, electricity and drainage. 
R.V. £46. Freehold £4,850. (Optional extra: 
pigs, deep litter poultry and calves at valua- 
tion, if desired and experienced help avail- 
able.) Ref. 2926, H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.1., 
Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
LOVELY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
in Devon with a comfortable medium- 
sized house, ample range of buildings and 
162 acres of land. Substantial turnover in 
milk and poultry. Price £4,250.—Lllustrated 
particulars from HE. J. BRooKS & SON, Beau- 
mont Street, Oxford. 


To Let 
O LET. Old Sussex Farmhouse near 
Arundel. 3 rec., 4 main beds., 3 attics, 
boxroom, etc. Completely modernised. 


Garage (2 cars) and outbuildings. Available 
from August. Rent £200 p.a.—Box 746. 


Wanted 


SMALL COUNTY ESTATE urgently re- 
quired, area enclosed by: Norwich, Ips- 
wich, Bedford, Aylesbury, Leicester. 7/8 bed._ 
house (not Victorian). 1 cottage and 50 acres 
woodland/pasture.. Possession Michaelmas 
1957. Good price for right property. Details 
to MaAgsgorR PETER Musson, Chittlegrove, 
Rendcomb, Nr. Cirencester. b 
WANTED TO RENT, Dairy Holding, 20 
to 40 acres, Michaelmas or earlier. 
Iixp’d farmer. 60 mls. radius of address. 
PITCHER, Edmondsham, Wimborne, Dorset. 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 


orp ESTABLISHED Antique Business 
Brighton. Spacious showrooms. Com- 
modious living accom. Valuable fixtures 
and fittings. Long lease.—Box 699. 


OUTHSEA. Vacant Shop suitable most 
trades, house adjoining, 6 rooms £1,650 
freehold. OVERTON, 78, Dresden Rd., N.19. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


BERDARON, PWLLHELI. To let fur- 
nished July and August, superior De- 
tached Residence, spacious grounds, over- 
looking bay, 4 bedrooms, garage and _ all 
modern conveniences.—GRIFFITH, 10, Pen- 
dorlan Avenue, Colwyn Bay 2264. 
EX™MooRr. Holiday Cott., 4-5 beds., tishing/ 
riding avail.—Harrison, Barham, Ipswich. 
ROXHAM, NORFOLK BROADS. 
Luxurious broadland Residence to 
accommodate 5/6. 3 bedrooms, all modern 
conveniences, television etc.; garage, secluded 
garden running down to the water. To let 
during July and August. Terms, including 
inghy, 21 gns. per week.—DAWSON, 84, 
enley Road, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


Unfurnished 


ETWEEN OXFORD AND AYLES- 

BURY. A fine old Country Cottage and 
premises to be let on long lease at £50 p.a. 
Lessee to carry out improvements at mini- 
mum cost of £1,500.—Full particulars from 
J. CARTER JONAS & SONS, 11, King Edward 
Street, Oxford. Tel. 48205. 


THE WARREN, IPSDEN, nr. Henley-on- 

Thames (Wallingford 44 miles). A com- 
fortable family residence (5 bedrooms), en- 
joying a beautiful position in the Chiltern 
Hills with good outbuildings and 3} acres. 
All modern conveniences, including central 
heating. Price £4,850 o.n.o.—Particu- 
lars from HE. J. BROOKS & SON, Beaumont 
Street, Oxford. 

IGH-NA-MARA, NAIRN. Detached 

free stone dwelling-house with attractive 
garden in pleasant situation near golf course. 
Containing: 

GROUND FLooR, Panelled entrance hall, 
drawing room, dining room, morning room, 
kitchen, sculleries and larder, servants’ hall, 
w.c., etc. 

First FLOOR: 5 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, boxroom, pantry, modern bathroom, 
separate w.c. 

SECOND FLOOR: 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
separate w.c., linen cupboard. 

Assessed rental £85. 
£14 9s. 10d. 

For further particulars and cards to view 
apply to: ANDERSON, SHAW & GILBERT, 
Solicitors, 20, Church Street, Inverness (Tel. : 
Inverness 2 and 3). 


WENDOVER, BUCKS. Picturesque 

house, converted from water mill in 
1932. Many exposed beams. Quiet situation. 
Shops 3 mins. Station $ mile. Main drainage, 
water, electricity. Brick and timber board 
construction. No low ceilings. Completely 
decorated recently. Lounge 27 ft. by 16 ft., 
hall-dining room 18 ft. by 10 ft., open stair- 
case with gallery. Modern kitchen 15 ft. by 
15 ft., 5 bedrooms, 28 ft. by 16 ft., 21 ft. by 
16 ft., 21 ft. by 12 ft. (has h. and c.), 12 ft. by 
10 ft., 12 ft. by 8 ft. Bathroom 12 ft. by 12 
ft., 2 w.c.s. Central heating. Many power 
points. Good cupboard space. Fine lofty out- 
building 38 ft. by 15 ft. for 2 cars, garden 
equipment, etc. Attractive small garden 
with 8 ft. stream through. Property in excel- 
lent order; viewing necessary to appreciate 
charm and character. Freehold £5,500.— 
Old House, Wendover 


Ground rent 


Apply owner, 
(Tel. 3196). 


Mill 


pSteE OF WIGHT. Completely self-con- 
tained half of a beautiful Jacobean Manor 
House, the interior modernised regardless of 
expense with 2 reception, cloaks, fitted 
kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, garage 
and garden. £200 per annum plus rates.— 
Way, RIDDETT & Co., Newport, I.W. 


LYMINGTON. S. Hants coast. Facing 
river estuary and yacht moorings. De- 
lightful S/C unfurnished flat to Jet. Hall, 2 
spacious reception, sun loggia, 4 bed. (lav. 
basins h. and c.), ete. Main services. Ter- 
raced garden. Garage. Rent £275 p.a. plus 
garage £25 p.a. on lease.—HEWITT & CoO., 
F.A.1., High Street, Lymington (Tel. 2323). 


OVERSEAS 


USTRIA. For Sale. Country House with 

built on veranda, separate dwelling for 
domestic help, garden and small area adja- 
cent to the Attersee Lake, with wash-kitchen 
and changing room. The house is situated at 
Unterach am Attersee, one of the most 
beautiful parts of Austria, 45 kilometres from 
Salsburg, it is fully furnished, and full par- 
ticulars may be obtained on application to 
the owner, Mrs. Renker, ‘ Woodville,” 
Oulton Cross, Stone, Staffs. 
KENYA, 978 a. highly developed Mixed 

Farm on slopes of Mt. Elgon; rich loam 
suitable for maize, wheat, coffee, pyrethrum 
and dairying: altitude 6,600 ft., rainfall 42”; 
temperature 52 to 84. Permanent stream, 3 
hydrams; irrigated fruit, flower and vege- 
table garden; full range implements, officially 
recorded herd and crops, £40,000.—Full par- 
ticulars from B. J. SPRATT, Kitale, Kenya, or 
East Africa House, Trafalgar Square. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


ore AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 

removed quickly and cheaply. Very 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
Lrp., Newton Poppleford, Devon. 


WANTED 


ERELICT or Dilapidated Proper 
Bombed Sites, Parts, Large Gard 
Any locality. Immediate decisions.—V 
ESTATES, 65, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
URREY-SUSSEX, 25-50 miles Lon 
well-built house, good residential loca 
not immaculate. 3 reception, 5-6 bed. 
acres, private buyer, reasonable.—Box 7 
THREE - BEDROOMED UNFUR 
ISHED Self-contained Flat or ¥V 
country house, within 30-50 miles Lon 
required to Rent. One Lady. Low 
dinette, kitchen, bathroom. All main 
vices, not isolated.—Box 734. 
ANTED TO BUY. South coast, w 
ern counties. Detached Bungai 
Large lounge, 3 bedrooms minimum. Gar 
Garden. All services. Near sea.—Box 7: 
(up to) will be paid by ‘Col. 
£4,000 for Period Cottage with + t 
acres, South or West Dorset, Devon or § 
erset. Usual commission required.—F 
SEYS, Chartered Auctioneers and Hs 
Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 17, Ga 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 74002/3). 


BUILDING SITES & LAR 


AND WANTED. Secluded Country | 
approx. 1 acre required by architect 
client in High Wycombe, Newbury, Cher 
triangle. Price secondary to position. Box ’ 


FURNITURE REMOVER 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. 
movals, home and abroad, furnil 
storage. World-famous for efficient sery 
reliable packing and careful storage. (1 
RIVerside 6615). 
ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemo 
offer one of the most comprehen: 
removals and storage services on the so 
coast. Their large and experienced staff p 
quickly and with meticulous care. 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their service inclu 
packing and shipping overseas. Estima 
without obligation, from Commercial Rc 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
JOSEPH MAY, LTD., move prom 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitf 
Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 24 
ICKFORDS. Removers and _ stor 
Local, distance or overseas remoy 
Complete service. First-class stor 
Branches in all large towns. Head Off 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4 (7 
CAN. 4444), 


DIRECTORY |=. 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDE 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern co 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. : 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Co 
ties. Town and Country Properties of 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporat 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Read 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershi 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. ( 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), ; 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Age 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For se’ 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Ripp 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 593’ 
ESsex AND SUFFOLK. Country F 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFé 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— ; 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Hel 
Agents for superior residential propert 
JERSEY, C.l. VaARDON, HALL & ( 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Fra 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010, for 
types of property and investments. a 
ERSEY. I. Lz GALLAls & Son, oldest I 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Hel 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, | 
details of Residential and Agricult. 
properties consult R. B. TayLor & $0 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), : 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. | 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line ¢ 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.! 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
URREY. Property in all parts of 
county.—W. K. MoorE & Co., Surveyi 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lin 
SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTI 
JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath, speci 
in high-class Residences and Estates, mi 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 7! 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Tc 
and Country Properties. — Wayco! 
5. Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). | 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lont 
and the coast. For houses, land, et¢ 
BRACKETT & Sons (Est. 1828), 27-29, H 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). __ 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST H 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHIT 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 li 
and four branches. 
WORTHING, SX.—PETER STURG 
74, Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Bloc 
Flats, Factories, Town & Country Ho 
TALLACK, Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 
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‘Photographed for Rapin by ee Nestle 
THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THEIR HORSES 


Her Majesty the Queen, their Royal Highnesses Princess Margaret, Prince Philip, Prince Charles and Princess Anne 
starting for a ride in the Park at Windsor. By gracious permission of Her Majesty the photograph was specially taken for 
the twenty-first birthday number of Ripinc 
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GARDENERS OF THE FUTURE 


HE burden of taxation is fast reducing 

the great private gardens of Britain to a 

few museum pieces kept going by the 
National Trust or used as additional sources of 
income by their harassed owners. Mr. David 
Bowes-Lyon was quite right in asserting last 
week, at the first international congress of 
public park administration in London, that 
only in gardens maintained at public expense 
could we continue to see time-consuming forms 
of gardening or the large conservatories in which 
the finer tropical plants can be accommodated. 
He was right, also, in calling attention to 
the serious gap in horticultural education which 
has been left by the passing of the old-time 
garden, with its highly trained staff and bothy 
for the accommodation of working apprentices. 
Colleges and schools, with their emphasis on 
book knowledge and laboratory experience, are 
excellent in their place, but can be no sub- 
stitute for practical instruction under the 
supervision of experienced gardeners. 

The difficulty to-day is that there are so 
few gardens in which a really comprehensive 
training in practical horticulture can be 
obtained. The old private establishment had 
its kitchen garden and its vinery, its glasshouses 
for ornamental plants and its forcing pits and 
frames in which early crops were produced. 
There would, as likely as not, be a small orchard 
in addition to wall-trained fruit trees and, of 
course, there would be a flower garden with 
many different features. such as herbaceous 
borders, formal beds, lily pools, rock gardens, 
shrubberies, perhaps even an arboretum. The 
student gardener fortunate enough to enter 
such an establishment would pass on from one 
department to another, working under a fully 
qualified foreman or journeyman in each, and 
by practical experience obtaining the skills of 
his craft. 

To-day anything as comprehensive can be 
found only in a very few establishments such 
as the Royal Horticultural Society’s gardens at 
Wisley and one or two other horticultural 
training schools. If the would-be student enters 
a nursery garden he will see only one side of the 
craft and become familiar with plants only in 
their youth. In a market garden or commercial 
orchard his outlook will be different but even 
more narrow. The public parks offer something 
a little closer to the catholicity of the private 
garden, particularly in the ornamental aspects 
of horticulture, but have no need to grow 
either vegetables or fruit. And so the tale of 
partial instruction goes on. 

It seems inevitable that the professional 
gardener of the future will become increasingly 
a specialist, a trend with which we are all too 
familiar in other spheres. Already it is difficult 
to find a young gardener with a comprehensive 
knowledge of his craft. Only the amateur can 
afford to be an all-rounder. 
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BACK TO JERICHO 


HAT agriculture is the oldest industry is 

a fact universally accepted. When we 
learn just how old it is (as we may very soon) 
the answer will astonish many people who 
cannot conceive of life existing on this planet 
without ordered cultivation of the soil. Lec- 
turing to the Royal Society of Arts, Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler presented a picture of man subsisting 
for ““‘most of human time—for half a million 
years’’ on the accidents of nature. The evidence 
shows, broadly, that he gathered his food where 
he could find it, where nature chose to put it; 
and nature then, as now, was capricious. He 
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SPRING SONG 


HERE shall I garner my spring? 
On the grass-grown downs where a 
whispering wind 

On the wing 
Stirs the brave brilliance of tiniest flowers 
In cluster and crown and cushion and ring, 
And the larks as they leave their nests behind 
Rapturous vise, and heavenward sing? 


Where shall I garner my spring? 

In the woodland glades where a whispering wind 
On the wing 

Shakes out the thousands of hurrying leaves 

That amber and gold and emerald fling 

Veils for the trees stark from winter unkind, 

And the ving-dove coos, and the storym-cocks sing? 


Where shall I garner my spring? 
On the wild bare moors where the whispering wind 
On the wing 
Ruffles the pools lying dark to the sky, 
Echoes the curlew’s calls over the ling, 
Lifts the grey curtain of mist that would blind 
Eyes from fay hills thrilling body and mind, 
Where maybe unvisioned the servaphim sing? 
Theve would I garner my spring! 

Evita M. WALKER. 
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lived thus for so long a time that the story of 
his development begins at a comparatively 
recent date, when he discovered how to dis- 
cipline nature to his purpose by cultivating the 
soil and taming herd animals. Then the 
development of man shot ahead with startling 
suddenness. ‘‘No other event in the human 
story,” said Sir Mortimer, “is of commensurate 
importance with that discovery.’’ Instead of 
shunning other men as rival mouths man sought 
his fellows, and communication of ideas began. 
Science has lately made it possible to assign an 
approximate date to this revqlutionary change, 
and this new technique is being applied to 
the material won in Dr. Kathleen Kenyon’s 
exploration at Jericho. Pending the result 
of present tests, Sir Mortimer Wheeler sees 
Jericho as a “‘going concern’’’9,000 years ago— 
a long time, but how short in relation to man’s 
existence. In seeking the answer to the vast 
problem presented by the world’s rapidly grow- 
ing population and current food production, 
the clue may still be in Jericho, where a pri- 
mitive people showed that by security of water 
supply and discipline of the soil, multiplication 
of mouths ceased to be an evil. 


A THEATRE MUSEUM ? 


HE strongest arguments for establishing a 

national museum of the theatre are that 
its substance is already available but scattered 
or buried in other museums; and that, if one is 
not established here, much privately owned 
material will slip overseas unnoticed to some 
more enterprising centre. An exploratory com- 
mittee, set up two years ago by the association 
sponsoring the idea, reported last week that 
there are large and valuable collections of 
theatrical material in the Enthoven, Dyce and 
Forster Collections at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, at the London Museum and at 
Stratford-on-Avon; while the British Museum 
Library contains masses of documentary 
material. Apart from seeking a suitable build- 
ing and making the association’s existence 
known so that it may receive bequests, the 
committee aims at correlating information on 
the nature and whereabouts of collections that 
cannot be brought together. But nothing 
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concrete seems at this stage to have emerged 01 
the question of finance. Costs are bound to b 
very great; and, with all museums short o 
funds, it would seem wise at first to limit th 
project to an efficient reference bureau, pos 
sibly with a small permanent collection. 


THE FALLING ART RESERVOIR 


IVE years ago the Waverley Committee o1 

the Export of Works of Art made twe 
linked recommendations: that export contro 
should be relaxed, and that greatly increasec 
annual grants should be made to museums t 
buy in the open market. What has happenec 
is that control has been relaxed without a com 
pensating increase of grants, with the resul 
that the “floating reservoir’ of works of art o1 
which the museums should dray for acquisition: 
is being swiftly drained by thi the cxporeie of al 
except the most important masterpieces. Thi 
summary of the position, made last year by th 
Earl of Crawford, is prefixed to the Nationa 
Art Collections Fund report for 1956, anc 
underlines the increasing importance of ths 
part played by supporters of the Fund i 
retaining in this country the best of such work: 
and objects~that, while not qualifying for < 
Treasury grant or the interposition of th 
Reviewing Committee, are outstanding in thet 
class. The cost of the most expensive acquisitio1 
last year, the Velasquez St. John on th 
Island of Patmos (£50,000), was borne almos 
entirely by the Treasury. But the Fund mad 
considerable contributions to the cost of % 
number of very remarkable pieces of plate 
including the earliest known example of secula: 
gold plate. 


PRINCE OF BOTANISTS 


N anniversary which is being celebratec 
with great ceremony in Upsala, Sweden 
and also by our Royal and Linnean Societies 
is that of the birth, 250 years ago, of Car 
Linné, or Linnaeus—on May 23, 1707. Lin 
naeus was a man of astonishing all-rounc 
scientific knowledge; indeed, he probably com 
passed all the knowledge of natural his 
which was possible in his time. He was. 
doctor of considerable repute, and later, a: 
professor of medicine and natural history a 
Upsala, lectured on medicine, hygiene, zoology 
botany and geology and wrote enormously. [ 
is as a systematist, perhaps, that we remembe: 
him most to-day, and have good cause to thanl 
him. He delighted in classification and no 
only systematised the three natural kingdoms 
but even worked out a Geneva Morvborum— 
classification of diseases. His systems wer 
avowedly artificial; what we owe to hin 
is, first of all, the bringing of order ow 
of chaos and providing a basis for futur 
classifications, especially for plants which wef 
his main love; and secondly the replacement o 
cumbersome many-word-long Latin names bj 
a pair of names, genus and species—the con 
ception of a species being, indeed, his own 
Had he not appeared to take things i 
hand as and when he did, we might now be 
wrangling over a dozen different systems anc 
methods of nomenclature. 


QUALITY MILK 


URTHER talks between some of the cattk 

breed societies and the Milk Marketins 
Board promise to lead to an acceptable arrange 
ment for rewarding those herd owners whost 
cows consistently give milk well above the 
legal quality standard. These arrangement: 
will take time, because to be fair all round ii 
will be necessary to provide facilities for regulai 
testing of the milk from every herd at leas‘ 
four times each month. But it could be done 
and in view of the increasing proportion of the 
total milk supply which now has to go into the 
manufacture of butter and cheese it is obviously 
desirable that farmers should be encouraged te 
produce milk with a high solid content. It is 
reckoned that about one producer in seventy 
may expect to receive a strong warning lette1 
from the Board’s advisory service, pointing 
out that breeding for butter-fat allied with 
proper management of the farm to support 
the milking herd will provide a cure for mos 
quality problems. 


q 
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SHEEP ON DARTMOOR 
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Peter Brown 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 
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| OW places change if left to themselves! 
| Years ago I used to shoot over a bit of 
~ “ground where a wood had been cut down. 
t knee-level the place became thick with fox- 
oves, which always seem to follow the cutting 
wn of a fir wood in a limestone area, and per- 
ups in other places, too. The foxgloves gave 
ace to mcre stringy weeds and a certain amount 
bracken, where once in a while a wild pheasant 
se. The weeds were crowded by gorse, alders 
id old willows that had been dormant in 
le hollow by the water, and even some broom 
“gan to regenerate. I suppose in ten years I 
ssed that way three or four times, and then, 
r at least three, I didn’t go there at all until 
ie other evening, when I walked that way 
mply to visit a pond where a moorhen used. to 
st. 

It is an odd thing that a likely place for a 
oorhen remains a likely place over the years. 
tay be that the descendants of an original 
cod continue to breed in the same spot, but 
oorhens do a lot of travelling and exploring 
id I am not sure that the same pairs, or even 
eir offspring, are invariably tenants and heirs 
'a particular part of a stream or pond. It was 
prove to myself that, although I hadn’t been 
at way for several years, I knew where a 
oorhen would be nesting that I went up the 
low. 

The trees, which had been waist to shoulder 
gh, towered away overhead. In the tunnels 
neath them giant primroses dotted the moist 
ound, The stumps of fir seemed to have all 
tted away. The gorse had dwindled and died 
id in place of the foxgloves bright kingcups 
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grouped themselves here and there; some 
people call them May-blobs, I am told, but I 
like the name they are properly given. 


* * 
* 


ASSING through this wilderness, I wondered 
why it had never been planted with coni- 
fers, as it should have been. Perhaps the 
records went astray somewhere or the area was 
too small for economic forestry work, but, even 
if the natural jungle grows with a beauty of its 
own, there is a lot to be said for law and order 
and clean ground that will not harbour the 
pests farmers curse so heartily. 

When I arrived at my destination I looked 
at the green-scummed pond with a fallen tree 
stretching half across it. The remains of an old 
moorhen’s nest sat on the mouldering tree, but 
the black mud on the banks told me that no 
moorhen had been there this year. Afterwards 
I was told that birds had nested there last 
spring and had been robbed by bird’s-nesting 
boys at least twice, which seemed to disprove 
my theory that a pair of moorhens will sooner 
or later sort out every likely pond or nesting site, 
whether they were bred in the place or not. 
Long ago the moorhens that came up the water 
to build in the same place every year seemed to 
me to be exploring birds, and the fact that they 
came after one of the farm-hands put many into 
a stew or soup made me fairly sure that, as with 
fish, once one finds a likely place, the chances are 
that one will see the same species year after 


year. 


OW I wish that this theory applied 

to birds like the corn-crake, which I men- 
tioned some time ago, but it doesn’t. “The 
corn-crake,”’ says an old friend, “‘is evidently 
past the point of return so far as this part of the 
world is concerned, and I doubt whether any- 
thing could be done about it even if someone 
tried to establish a stock by hatching eggs 
obtained, perhaps, on the Continent, for every- 
thing is against the bird and, although it was 
once eaten by the gourmet, it is not in any 
sense a gamebird which sporting interests 
might be persuaded to re-establish. Weep for 
the corn-crake as another generation might 
have wept for the bustard and as the next may 
weep for the partridge!” 

Another correspondent says: “‘“You are 
right about corn-crakes—it is delightful to dis- 
cuss them. The last I remember was 3? miles 
from the centre of Birmingham; time, say 
1903-5. I followed it strenuously but finally lost 
sight of it in the long grass. A few years earlier 
the birds were common in my grandfather’s 
ten-acre field, which was mowed by scythe. I 
think the sharpening of a scythe on the whet- 
stone is perhaps the most pleasant of summer 
sounds in the country. Fortunately I can 
recapture this music when I will, as I have a 
small area that I mow with a scythe: be it un- 
derstood_in moderate instalments, as lam 70 and 
have developed my muscles in an Office.’’ 

* * 
* 
ROUGHT or water shortage in the north 
seems a virtual certainty now, for it 
would take a great deal of rain to make up the 
deficiency of the past few weeks. One thing that 
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I noticed about the long spell of dry weather was 
that the gorse, which seemed richer and more 
prolifically in bloom than I can remember it 
before, faded and almost rusted away, and mare’s 
tail, which comes up in any sort of spring, for 
once showed signs of being stunted. When 
mare’s tail declines it is a certain sign that the 
subsoil is drying out, for, as they say hereabouts, 
the devil has hold of the other end of the mare’s 
tail. No preparation seems the slightest use 
against it. When I spoke to an old gardener here 
he advised me to get a load of gas lime and leave 
the garden to the elements for a couple of years, 
a remedy which he also prescribed for eel worm. 
But though I am sure such treatment would 
sterilise the soil, if mare’s tail is in the ground 
round about it would quickly find its way back. 
Perhaps in fifty years’ time someone will know 
the remedy for such nuisances. I have picked 
hunderdweights of mare’s tail, and think the 
plant thrives on such treatment. It gets a stouter 
shoot and a better growth. 

My neighbours are busy spraying roses and 
other plants, for invariably the greenfly takes 
over under such conditions, and I have two ramb- 
lers badly infested with the pests, but conscience 
holds me back. It seems wrong to tackle the 
roses when the apple trees remain untreated. 
Lime sulphur for the apples and a good down- 
pour of rain for the roses! Perhaps in the latter 


PLANNING 


E live in an age of labour-saving garden- 
ing, but, necessary as labour-saving is, 
many gardens too obviously show the 


results. I have in mind particularly the wild or 
woodland garden which has become so popular 


since the war. Now, there is nothing wrong with 


this type of garden. In fact, some of the most 
delightful ones I know fall into this category. 
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case there is not much comfort to be had, for 
I remember reading somewhere that the greenfly 
develops wings when wet weather is imminent. 
* * 
* 

NUMBER of readers have written to me 

concerning my recent note about the stor- 
ing of new potatoes for Christmas. It is no leg- 
pull—that is obvious—and it is no new thing, 
for someone speaks of its being done before the 
1914 war. “For many years—at least fifteen— 
we have had new potatoes at Christmas,’’ says 
one correspondent: “ We do exactly as described 
by your friend, and they are delicious.’’ Another 
reader writes: “I can remember my grandfather 
producing a wonderful dish of new potatoes for 
Christmas Day during the first World War, pos- 
sibly 1915-16. The first early potatoes were dug 
and cleaned of soil, put in a 7-lb. or 14-lb. biscuit 
tin, the lid of which was then soldered down, 
and buried at least a foot in the kitchen garden. 
They were dug on Christmas morning and were 
delicious to eat. After that we had them every 
year until he died in 1939. My grandfather loved 
a joke and, as he was very hospitable, our 
Christmas table was graced by many guests who 
were always absolutely mystified by new pota- 
toes for Christmas dinner, ‘just dug freshly out 
of the garden.’ ” 

Yet another correspondent describes. how 
she used to have “new” potatoes with the 
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Christmas turkey and adds: “Excellent th 
were too; almost, not quite, as good as season 
new potatoes. I have done the same thing oft 
since then, and the result has always been t 
same.’’ One letter tells how the writer has f 
lowed this method for many years and remar 
on the need for a dry place in which to bury t 
tin. On one or two occasions a slight loss 
flavour was experienced. A shaded place and 
sealed tin seem to be prerequisites. “One sm 
but important point,’’ says a doctor who writ 
from Yorkshire: “the tin should be sealed wi 
paper or sticky tape. My ‘daily’s’ family we 
in the habit of doing this every year. I was p1 
sented with a boiling and could detect no diffe 
ence from the genuine new potato.” 

It sounds a very useful thing to do, ai 
I have ear-marked a biscuit tin for the purpo: 
Solder might be a more effective seal than taj 
and I imagine that cleaning the potatoes h 
a lot to do with preserving their flavour, f 
potatoes from a clamp often have an eartl 
taste and even those from an indoor store a 
inclined to be tainted with earth if they ha 
not been rubbed well enough at the time 
storing. There are enough potatoes going in 
the cottage at the moment to make it possik 
to plan twe, biscuit-tin stores—one to be sai 
pled a few days before Christmas, in order to 
the mind of the kitchen at rest. 


A WOODLAND GARDEN 


By LANNING ROPER 


What I do object to are the nondescript form- 
less masses of trees, shrubs and herbaceous 
plants which pass as such. Therefore, it may be 
helpful to lay down a few basic principles and 
make several suggestions to help those who 
need to bring a little order out of the chaos. 

The proper choice of site is essential. If it is 
possible to choose, by all means select one either 


on a slope or with an undulating lie of the lar 
A perfectly level site is a handicap. Secon 
it is much easier to create an effect by gardeni 
down rather than up. Therefore, if possit 
arrange the entrance or approach at the top 
the slope rather than at the bottom. In tl 
way one takes advantage of the broad panoran 
view before entering the labyrinth of paths. T 


CROCUS TOMASINIANUS AND SNOWDROPS EFFECTIVELY NATURALISED IN THE WOODLAND GARDEN AT MAIDWE. 
HALL, NEAR NORTHAMPTON. Though such gardens are labour-saving, considerable thought should be given to their lay-out 


iew at the head of the Valley Garden at 
Vindsor is the classic example, although 
sw people to-day are going to garden on 
hat scale. 

The presence of water either in the form of 
trickling stream or a quiet pool or pond is very 
juch an asset, though not an absolute essential. 
t makes possible a range of delightful plants 
ke primulas, water irises, astilbes and king- 
ups as well as fine foliage plants like the giant 
unnera, lysichitums, rheums and Savifvaga 
eltata. Second, a stretch of water makes an 
pen space for a glimpse of sky and the charm 
f reflections. To me water in some form makes 
Il the difference, but there are some gardens 
yhere it is impossible. 

A setting of good trees is essential—prefer- 
bly sweet chestnuts, oaks and beech. Broad- 
saved evergreens, such as rhododendrons and 
almias, like a high shade canopy which will 
llow filtered light and free circulation of air. 
‘his is important, as too often these plants are 
rowded into dark airless positions. Even most 
f the shade-loving plants need a little light and 
ertainly air. In my opinion deciduous trees 
hould predominate, as their light clear greens 
re as much a part of spring as daffodils and 
wimroses, and they are a good foil for the deep 
reens of rhododendrons, camellias, mahonias, 
te. Some conifers give a welcome contrast of 
olour, form and texture, but too many of them 
nake a dark and rather gloomy setting, particu- 
arly in the small garden. If possible, keep most 
f the evergreens in the background with the 
ighter colours in the foreground. 

Next an attempt should be made to give 
orm to the garden. The lack of it is my quarrel 
vith most woodland gardens. By making 
istas and by having open areas, whether grass 
r shelving rocks or the broad surface of a pond, 
t is possible to achieve a feeling of space and 
epose. There is a glimpse of the sky and a 
ealisation of the shapes of the trees, as well as 
he opportunity of seeing broad effects rather 
han specimens at close range. If a broad ride 
an be cut, ending in a view to distant hills or 
0 a gate with open park land beyond, so 
nuch the better. It is delightful to come 
mt of a thickly planted path on to an open 
meadow or beside a pond. There is a lot of 
ruth in the old adage: ‘“You can’t see the 
vood for the trees.’’ This should constantly be 
orne in mind when laying out the woodland 
‘arden. 

Particular attention must be given to the 
aying out of the paths. Use gentle curves and 
arefully avoid straight lines. There are few 
traight lines in nature. Second, make them 
vide enough. Walking single file in Indian 
ashion is not sociable at best, and certainly 
loes not make for conversation, horticultural or 
therwise. Moreover, if grass paths are narrow 
tis inevitable that the turf is worn down much 
nore quickly than on a path two or three times 
ts width. There is no mystery about this, but 
tis amazing how many gardeners fail to grasp 
uch a simple truth. Of course, if the path is of 
ark or pine needles the problem does not arise. 
there is yet another fact, almost as obvious; 
ants inevitably grow and quickly encroach ona 
ath. For that reason either start with a rather 
vider path than is eventually envisaged, or 
lant well back from the edge of it. In reality, 
ven if you do both, in a few years’ time the 
ath will probably still be too narrow. Where 
ossible plan the paths so that here and there 
| large tree comes well to the edge so that the 
trong bold lines of the trunk carry unbroken to 
he ground to break the soft texture of the 
lowering shrubs. 

In this same connection, never ring trees 
vith underplanting. Nothing is more inappro- 
iate than a fine beech or oak rising from a neat 
ircle of plants. Either make the planting of 
hrubs sufficiently large so that there is no feel- 
ng of ringing or carry the planting behind the 
ree with a still lower planting in front. As 
Tees in the background inevitably tend to 
ecome half-hidden or buried by the masses of 
hrubs, here and there open up a vista so that 
he eye catches glimpses under the branches 
ind sees a bole or two against the slope behind. 
The beauty of stems cannot be over empha- 
ised, so care should be taken not to conceal 
hem. In this connection, plant trees for this 
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BIRCHES GROWING IN A MOIST GLADE IN THE SAVILL GARDENS AT WINDSOR. 
They form a striking contrast to the dark background of rhododendrons 


special feature. I have already mentioned the 
silvery grey of the beeches. There is also the 
red-brown of the picturesque flat-topped Scotch 
pine, the curly brown furls of the paper-bark 
maple (Acer griseum), the delicate striation of 
the snake-bark maple (Acer rufinerve) and the 
gleaming satiny brown surfaces of the Tibetan 
cherry (Prunus servrula). The gnarled pattern of 
the trunks is also pleasing, particularly the very 
old trees of Rhododendron ponticwm in the Savill 
Gardens at Windsor, which have been shorn of 
suckers to reveal their twisted grey stems. 
Birches with their gleaming white or silver boles 
are perfect in woodland gardens, especially when 
seen against a dark evergreen background of 
yew, holly or pine. They are greedy trees 
but still essential for their grace and satiny 
whiteness. There are lovely species with 
yellow or reddish brown bark as well, but 
certainly the silver birch is the ‘“‘Lady of the 
Woods.” 

The scale of planting is important. If the 
site is restricted in size, scale down and do not 
plant too vigorous trees and shrubs. It is always 
more effective to plant in broad masses than by 
ones and twos. Single specimens of shrubs are 
interesting, but they should be planted here 
and there among broad drifts or masses of 
other things. The results as a rule are more 
attractive than endless spots of colour. Tumb- 
ling masses of forsythias are far prettier than a 
lot of individual bushes, and certainly the 


spotty effects so often created with rhododen- 
drons and azaleas of brilliant contrasting colours 
are to be avoided at all costs; 12 assorted 
azaleas may be lovely in themselves, but for 
garden effect it would have been better to order 
four lots of three, or even only two—seven of 
one and five of another. Note the use of odd 
numbers. This is another sound rule. It is 
much easier to make a pleasing group with 
three, five, or seven than with two, four or six. 
Of course, when one is dealing in larger num- 
bers this does not matter. Often it is possible to 
buy azaleas and other shrubs by colour group- 
ing rather than by named variety. Seven 
yellows, although they vary in tone, will still be 
harmonious, while yellow, rose, magenta and 
scarlet are apt to prove restless and even 
distracting. 

This brings me to the question of colour 
and flowers. Woodland gardens are charming in 
spring and then taper off suddenly in late June 
and become overgrown jungles. Thought must 
go into the selection of the trees and shrubs and 
flowers to sustain the interest through the 
summer. Spring is easy, starting with the deli- 
cate clouds of white blossom of Prunus subhir- 
tella autumnalis, continuing with the glorious 
gold of hamamelis, the opulent beauty of mag- 
nolias and the great variety of prunuses, labur- 
nums and rhododendrons and working up to a 
crescendo in late May and early June with the 
glory of azaleas. There are no problems in 
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WOODLAND PATH AT CHEVITHORNE BARTON IN DEVON. 
The boles of the trees rising straight from a carpet of wild flowers make 
an effective picture. (Right) MAGNOLIA GROWING OVER A 
STREAM AT CHEVITHORNE BARTON. “To me water in some 


form makes all the difference” 


spring save perhaps that of restraint; but more about that later. We have 
all seen, for example, the wealth of colour at Leonardslee and Nymans, 
in Sussex, and Minterne, in Dorset, when they are at their height. 

The possibilities for autumn colour are so bewildering that there 
is no excuse for not having a good show. Trees like Prunus sargentii, red 
oaks, Japanese maples, tulip trees, nyssas, liquidambars, photinias, 
stranvaesias, parrotias and the exotic mauves and pinks of cercidi- 
phyllum, disanthus and various euonymuses will create a wealth of 
colour from September until well into November. Then there are end- 
less plants with spectacular fruits and berries, ranging from off whites, 
delicate pinks and mauves to glowing yellows, oranges, scarlets and 
crimsons. Anyone who remembers the superb exhibit made by the 
Commissioners of Crown Lands at the R.H.S. Hall in the autumn of 1955 
will know the possibilities. Fortunately the best trees and shrubs, like 
cotoneaster, pyracanthas, mountain ashes, viburnums and flowering 
crabs, are ideal for the woodland. 

July and August, then, are the difficult months; there are, of 
course, hydrangeas. The hortensia varieties are ideal woodland plants 
and should be planted in bold masses. The delicate Hydrangea serrata 
and its variations are also lovely and the boldly dramatic H. sargentiana 
and villosa are worth any struggle experienced in establishing them. 
Eucryphias are wonderful woodland plants, as are the various 
stewartias, which flower in July and August and even into September. 
The camellia-like flowers of the stewartias are very beautiful and 
the glossy foliage takes on wonderful autumn tints. Hypericums 
and fuchsias are good woodland plants for massing along paths. The 
late-flowering rhododendrons are particularly useful. Polar Bear, with 
its great trusses of white flowers, is very late and so superb that it should 
be included in every garden where space and soil conditions permit. 
Allow it lots of room, as it will grow to impressive size. Then there are 
fine species like the very fragrant R. viscosum and the tender R. kyawi, 
with its wonderful rose-scarlet flowers, both of which flower in July, 
sometimes lasting into early August. 

Great care should be taken with the underplanting. If there is 
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adequate moisture the candelabra primulas are essent: 
for they come in a wide range of colours and are in floy 
for several months. Lilies are particularly suited a 
they, too, have a long blooming season. Martago 
pardalinums, Bellingham hybrids and the lovely butt 
yellow L. monadelphum and the graceful L. canadense ; 
suggested, and for August, flowering auratums are wi 
out equal. 

Above all, don’t worry so much about rare a 
unusual primulas, meconopsis and nomocharis that y 
neglect the lovely natives which should come fir 
primroses, bluebells, the dwarf Lent lilies, lords a 
ladies, pink campions and violets. Solomon’s seals ai 
above all, ferns, are the essence of a woodland. So, t 
the trees. The wild geans, both the single and the dout 
the bird cherry and the sweetly scented laurel are 
lovely as many of the much grander flowering cherri 
The great candelabra-like flowers of the horse chestnu 
the sheets of bloom of the may, the snowy white of bla 
thorn and the delicate pink of the wild rose are mv 
more in keeping than the latest orange or scarlet hyb 
rhododendrons or azealas. There is obviously room 
both, but there is a tendency to overdo the latter. 

Lastly, remember that it is a woodland garden y 
are, making. Nothing is more disconcerting than to fi 
carefully edged beds of flowers such as the new giz 
polyanthuses bereath the trees. Wonderful as these’a 
they do not look right to me in a naturalistic woodlai 
while-many of the older types are more in keeping. 1 
ground should be so thickly planted that all edges are | 
and interplanting will correct the tendency to mé 
pronounced clumps. There are so many good plai 
for ground covers, such as asarum, London pri 
lilies of the valley, hostas, ajugas, periwinkl 
bergenias and pulmonarias, all of which are happy 
light shade. 

A word or two about maintenance. Woodla 
gardens are labour-saving in the sense that they do 1 
require regular week-by-week maintenance and tl 
most of the plants, once established, flourish and 
crease. But they do need constant thinning and clear 
to keep the vistas and paths open. One must be ruthle 
This does not mean only during the annual clean-up, | 
whenever needed, certainly several times in the cou 
of the summer, and even more in a wet season. P 
out plants if they grow too thick and encroach; cut « 
branches to let in the light and air; shape up trees a 
shrubs when they are drawn and leggy; rogue out 1 
desirable colours and weak seedlings. In other words, 1 
woodland garden must be designed and planted with 1 
same care as any Other garden. And it must be cared 
throughout the summer in spite of popular misconcepti 
It is labour-saving, not because it requires no attenti 
after it has been made, but because it requires | 
attention and at no specified moments. 


. 


HE great size, dignified bearing and wist- 

ful expression of the modern Irish wolf- 

hound make it only too easy to believe 
that he is the scion of an ancient race in whose 
veins flows the pure and unsullied blood of the 
10unds who hunted with the Irish kings. A 
‘omantic thought, but not the truth. In fact, 
she modern Irish wolfhound is a .19th-century 
sarvenu whose comparatively short pedigree is 
nade up of a mixture of breeds who brought to 
t little or none of the blood of the original 
1ounds. Nevertheless, the magnificent hounds 
ne sees to-day, whether or not they bear any 
‘esemblance to the ancient hounds of Ireland, 
ire a credit to those breeders who had the 
magination and the skill to bring them into 
eing. 

The giant wolfhounds of Ireland were no 
omantic myths, though whether they were 
juite as huge as the old writers would have us 
yelieve is a matter for doubt. These hounds are 
constantly mentioned in Celtic legends and 
ustory. Where they originated one can only 
urmise, but the Romans knew and 
idmired them. It is said that thev, 
ogether with mastiffs, were exported 
o Rome to fight wild beasts in the 
umphitheatre. More factually, we 
snow that Strabo wrote of a powerful 
1.0und, used and esteemed by the 
seltic and Pictish tribes and imported 
nto Gaul. 

It is generally assumed that the 
leerhounds of Scotland and the 
arger and more powerful wolfhounds 
f Ireland sprang from the same root. 
Xeferences to the Irish hounds ap- 
ear at intervals down the years. 
Jnfortunately, few of them describe 
he animals in any detail, though we 
lear from Camden that: ‘‘The Irish 
volfhound is similar in shape to a 
reyhound, bigger than a mastiff and 
is tractable as a spanyel’’; another 
vriter remarks: “‘ Ireland is stored of 
ows, excellent horses, of hawkes, 
ish and fowle. They are not without 
volves and greyhounds to hunt them, 
igger of bone and limb than a colt.”’ 

In 1562 Shane O’Neill gave 
tobert Dudley, Earl of Leicester 
two horses, two hawkes and two 
rish Wolfdogs”’ as a present to the 
tst Queen Elizabeth, and in 1585 
ir John Perrott sent “a brace-of good welf dogs, 
ne black and one white” to Sir Francis Wal- 
ingham. Katherine Philips (1633-1664) wrote a 
oem entitled, The Ivish Greyhound, but devoted 
er rather dull lines more to character than con- 
mation. “True courage dwells with gentle- 
ess” is her most illuminating remark. 

_ That the wolfhound or, as it was alter- 
atively called, the wolf dog, was of great value 
Sa killer of wolves is proved by Oliver Crom- 
fell’s edict dated April 27, 1652, which pro- 
ibited the export of these dogs. “ Forasmuch 
S we are credilby informed that wolves do much 
crease and destroy many cattle in several 
arts of this dominion and that some of the 
nemy's party, who have laid down their arms 
nd have liberty to go beyond the seas, and 
thers do attempt to carry away several such 
reat dogges, whereby the breed of them, which 
re useful for destroying wolves, would if not 
revented, speedily suffer decay, these are 
herefore to prohibit all persons whatsoever 
exporting any of the said dogges out of 

dominion.’’ Nevertheless, we find in the 
tters of Dorothy Osborne a request to Sir 
Villiam Temple to get her an Irish greyhound 
nd later she reports having received ‘“‘ Two of 
he finest young Irish greyhounds that e’er I 
tw: a gentleman that serves the General sent 
nem to me. They are newly come over, and 
ent for by H. C. [Henry Cromwell].”’ 

The last wolf in Ireland is said to have been 
illed in Kerry in the year 1710. With no 
irther purpose in life it is easy to understand 
hy the wolfhounds became increasingly rare. 
ough, in his 1789 edition of Camden, writes: 


; 


9 


THE MASS 
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IVE IRISH WOLFHOUND 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


“The race [wolfdogs] is now almost extinct: 
there are not now perhaps above ten in the 
country.’ Landowners were turning their 
attention to dogs they could use when shooting; 
the farmers and peasantry were themselves 
short of food and not likely to be interested in 
maintaining large dogs of no particular use. 
The deerhounds of Scotland nearly met the same 
fate and at one time their fortunes were also 
at a very low ebb. 

Many writers, especially those commenting 
on the Irish wolfhound in the early years of the 
19th century, were apt to confuse it with the 
great dane, thus making the disentangling of 
wolfhound history even more difficult. It does, 
however, seem probable that at some earlier 
date the wolfhounds of Ireland, which, as we 
have seen, were valued outside their own island, 
were crossed with the Continental boarhounds 
to give them additional size and speed: thus the 
wolfhound may have been part ancestor of the 
great dane. Despite the lack of reliable detailed 
description of the Irish hounds, there is little 


a mixture of breeds in the 19th century 


reason to doubt that they were, in fact, an old 
breed, which from lack of interest degenerated 
and was to all intents and purposes extinct at 
the end of the 18th century. 

This, then, was the state of affairs in the 
latter half of the 19th century, when the breed 
revival began. An Englishman, Captain George 
Graham, an admirer and breeder of deerhounds, 
became actively interested in the old Irish breed. 
Others had already done some preliminary 
work, notably Mr. H. D. Richardson and Mr. 
MeNeill, of Colonsay in Argyllshire. It was, 
however, Captain Graham who carried on and 
gathered other enthusiasts as he progressed. 
Starting from the not unlikely premise that “we 
have in the Deerhound the modern representa- 
tive of the old Irish Wolfhound ’’—the words are 
his own—he began his breeding operations. 
Undoubtedly Captain Graham faced many 
problems, since neither he nor anybody else had 
seen the original wolfhound and the animals 
on which he pinned his hopes were only said 
to be descendants of the old breed. Rather dis- 
dainfully he repudiated the claims of several 
strains—those of Lord Altamont in particular— 
to descent from the original hounds, since by 
reason of their colour or coat they did not fit in 
with his almost self-made picture of a giant 
deerhound. Since even the original Irish wolf- 
hounds never seem to have been particularly 
carefully bred, and by the time of which I 
write most of the dogs that were even reputed to 
carry the blood of the ancient breed had been 
crossed with great danes, Captain Graham had 
set himself a very difficult task; nevertheless 
he was convinced that he could increase the 


Thomas Fail 
IRISH WOLFHOUND KIRKEEN OF BRADFIELD. The modern 


dog is not in fact descended from the ancient Irish hounds, but from 


size of deerhounds by careful feeding, rearing 
and crossing. He had a picture painted of 
his ideal hound. In the eyes of a modern be- 
holder it is a strange, heraldic-looking animal 
with a head something like that of a Bedlington 
terrier, goitrous and dipping badly behind 
the shoulders! The height aspired to for the 
revived hounds was about 35 inches at the 
shoulder. 

Since a certain amount of public interest 
had been aroused in the resurrection of Irish 
wolfhounds, Captain Graham persuaded the 
promoters of the Dublin Dog Show of 1879 to 
include a class for ‘“‘ The nearest approach to the 
Old Original Irish Wolfhound,”’ with himself as 
judge. The result was very disappointing and 
produced no previously hidden or overlooked 
wolfhounds; the winner Brian, was admittedly 
only an oversized deerhound. 

For the rest of the century Captain Graham 
and a small band of enthusiasts plodded along. 
Death and disease brought many disappoint- 
ments, but gradually an improved and more 
level type of hound emerged. There 
is no doubt that both great danes and 
borzois were made use of at this 
period, and it would seem that Cap- 
tain Graham had revised some of his 
earlier ideas, but he had the honour 
of owning and breeding the breed’s 
first champion in Sheelah, a bitch 
born in 1882. In 1885, The Irish 
Wolfhound Club was formed with 
Captain Graham as its first president. 

The new century brought better 
things and brighter prospects, and 
new names appear among the breed- 
ers of Irish wolfhounds. The hound 
Ch. Wargrave, who had made his 
first appearance in 1897, sired both 
Ch. Atara, a bitch whose progeny did 
a tremendous amount to improve 
her breed, and the dog Ch. Wolf Tone. 
Mrs. Percy Shewell, who owned Ch. 
Wolf Tone, also owned Ch. Cotswold, 
a wheaten-coloured dog who stood 
344 inches at the shoulder—probably 
the tallest hound ever to have ap- 
peared in the show-ring up to that 
time. 

The bright light of publicity also 
turned on the Irish wolfhound when, 
in 1902, Rajah of Kidnal was pre- 
sented to the Irish Guards as their 
regimental pet and accompanied them on cere- 
monial occasions. There were, however, those 
who said that an Irish terrier or Irish setter 
would have had a better claim for the position. 
Success always seems to evoke envy. 

If Captain Graham laid the foundation 
stones of the modern breed of wolfhound Mr. 
Everett undoubtedly built on them, and his 
Felixstowe hounds were prominent and almost 
supreme in the show-ring for a number of 
years. 

Two major wars and the accompanying 
restrictions and shortages of food have not made 
the breeding of such large dogs an easy matter, 
and it is surprising that the great majority of 
modern hounds are strong boned and sound. It 
speaks well for the ability of such breeders as 
the late Mr. E. V. Rank, Miss Croucher and Mrs. 
Nagle (whose Sulhamsted hounds are nearly, if 
not quite, as famous as her Irish setters) that the 
breed is in such a good position to-day and that 
a sound hound standing 37 ins. at the shoulder 
is far from uncommon. 

The breed’s standard of points asks for an 
animal of great size and commanding appearance, 
very muscular, strongly though gracefully built, 
carrying its head and neck high. The coat is 
“rough and hardy” on the body, legs and head 
and especially wiry and long over the eyes and 
under the jaw. The usual colours are grey, 
brindle, red, black, pure white or fawn. 

Whether the Irish wolfhound of to-day 
does in fact physically resemble the hounds of 
the past one cannot be certain. His character, 
however, remains the same—‘‘gentle when 
stroked, fierce when provoked.”’ 
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ANGLO-DANISH ROYAL LINKS cD 


rests on the probably apocryphal anecdote 

of the waves, seized the English throne and 
married Emma, widow of the egregious Ethel- 
red, the blood royal of Denmark and England 
has been liberally intermingled. For close on a 
millennium there has been a brisk traffic in 
marriageable princesses across the North Sea in 
both directions. The Danish and English 
sovereigns have sometimes traded insults, and 
even grape-shot; but mostly they exchanged 
high-flown compliments, costly bibelots, or 
splendid decorations. The Garter and the 
Elephant are Europe’s oldest surviving orders 
of chivalry; and through the centuries the 
Garter has adorned many a princely Danish calf, 
while the Elephant has frequently glittered on 
English royal bosoms. 

Now, at Rosenborg Castle, the keeper of the 
Chronological Collection of the Danish Kings— 
to give that fabulous treasure-house its prosaic 
official title—has had the happy thought of 
arranging an exhibition of portraits and objets 
associated with the two royal houses. It coin- 
cides, appropriately enough, with the State 
visit of Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh to Copenhagen. The Danes have a word, 
hyggelig, meaning cosy, only more so. It aptly 
describes the exhibition, which is small and 
intimate, as befitting a family occasion. The 
royal curiosities are assembled at one end of 
Rosenborg’s oblong Knights’ Hall; at the other 
stand the magnificent sea-lvory throne of 
narwhal tusks and the three life-size silver lions 
commissioned by Frederick I11—a great Bible 
reader—in emulation of King Solomon. 

Rosenborg provides an ideal setting, for it 
is itself hyggelig, a castle only in name, with the 
dimensions of a modest country house. In fact, 
Hans Steenwinckel built it in the Dutch 
Renaissance style of rose-coloured brick, with 
sandstone dressings, fantastic curly gables and 
a green copper roof, as a town-house-cum- 
hunting-lodge for Christian IV. It stands 
half-hidden by beeches and weeping willows in 
a tranquil corner of Copenhagen. 

The exhibition unfortunately includes no 
Anglo-Daniana earlier than the 16th century. 
The British Museum might have lent its Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript, with the drawing of Canute 
and Emma at the altar of Winchester Cathedral. 
No authenticated portrait exists of Princess 
Philippa, who married Eric of Pomerania, the 
ruler of Denmark, Norway and Sweden in the 
15th century. (Philippa was evidently a girl of 
spirit, for she ruled the three kingdoms with a 


Giese Canute the Dane, whose wider fame 


THE “GEORGE” OF KING FREDERICK II, IN GOLD, ENAMEL AND DIAMONDS, DATING FROM 1582. 
The king was an unsuccessful suitor for the hand of Queen Elizabeth I, who made him a Knight of the Garter. 
(Right) FREDERICK II’s GARTER CHAIN, DATED 1582, AND THE “LESSER GEORGE.” The two should 


not strictly speaking be shown together, as the “George” was worn with the chain and the “lesser George” with 
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THE GARTER AND THE ELEPHANT 


By MICHAEL PARKER 


rod of iron while her 
husband was _ abroad 
campaigning; and she 
bravely led the defence 
of Copenhagen against 
the Liibeckers in 1426, 
where cannon were used 
in Denmark for the first 
time.) 

At Holyrood, how- 
ever, there is an altar- 
piece portraying Prin- 
cess Margaret of Den- 
mark, the bride of 
James III of Scotland, 
later killed on the field 
of Bannockburn. Her 
father, Christian I, being 
too hard-up to provide a 
dowry, pledged the Ork- 
neys and Shetlands in 
lieu—a pledge that re- 
mains unredeemed to 
this day. It was he who 
founded the Elephant 
Order, choosing that 
amiable pachyderm, not 
as representative of 
Denmark’s fauna, but 
as a symbol of strength 
and sagacity. 

The earliest exhibits 
at Rosenborg are the 
Garter insignia present- 


in 1582. The Danish king and his uncle, Duke 
Adolf of Schleswig-Holstein, were among the 
many suitors turned down by the Virgin Queen. 
She fobbed them both off with the Garter, and 
Frederick is said to have accepted Gloriana’s 
honour distinctly huffily. The Garter, of 
faded blue velvet enriched with diamonds, 
rubies and pearls, survives, with the device 
“ Hont Soit Qui Mal Y Pense”’ still discernible. 
His Garter collar and “‘lesser George”’ of gold 
are eclipsed by the “George’’—an exquisite 
figure of St. George and the Dragon, in gold, 
enamel and diamonds. 

In England, no Garter robes earlier than 
those of Charles Il in Westminster Abbey sur- 
vive, owing to Cromwellian iconoclasm. Rosen- 
borg possesses the world’s oldest set, worn by 
Christian IV, the redoubtable brother-in-law of 
James I. They have a delicate violet tint and a 
train over three yafds long. The robes of 


Frederick VI, son of the luckless Caroline 


the sash of the Order 


1957 


ROSENBORG CASTLE, 


COPENHAGEN, 
CHRONOLOGICAL COLLECTION OF THE DANISH KIN 
AND THE CROWN JEWELS ARE KEPT. To coincide with 1 
State visit of H.M. the Queen an exhibition connected with the Ord 

of the Garter and the Elephant is being held there 


ed by the first Queen Elizabeth to Frederick II 


WHERE TI 


Matilda (of whom more anon), are more mod 
in cut, and of a dark ink-blue; but his veh 
hat of the Order is enlivened by cascading wh 
ostrich-plumes. The set worn by Christian J 
father of our Queen Alexandra, is a riot of bl 
white and crimson velvets and satins, th 
flamboyant vulgarity reflecting the opule1 
and uncertain taste of the Victorian a 
Incidentally, the present King of Denmark i 
Garter Knight; and Queen Elizabeth has be 
seen in Copenhagen wearing the pale blue s: 
of the Elephant. 

James I fetched his Danish bride Anne fr 
Copenhagen, and visited the great astronom 
Tycho Brahe, in his island observatory. 
Peter van Somer’s portrait Anne’s long nose 2 
tightly pursed lips give her a disagreeable 
pression. Before she turned Papist, her rul 
passions were extravagant finery and costly get 
On the journeys to and from Copenhas 
James was beset by’ violent North Sea stort 
as a result of which scores of supposed witel 
and warlocks were burn 
alive at the stake in D 
mark and Scotland. 

Anne’s brother, Chi 
tian IV, that elephant 
monarch, paid several vis 
to England, where he divic 
his time between hunt 
and carousing. The num 
of crosses in his diary, p 
served at Rosenborg, in 
cate the extent of his da 
revelries. The famous p 
trait by Abraham Wucht 
shows Christian with 
marlok, or pigtail, hang 
on the left side of his he 
He suffered from a dise 
called plica polonica, “‘a Kk 
mat of hair like a hor: 
tail, distended with bloo 
Christian’s courtiers aj 
his deformity, often gr 
somely embellished witt 
gay scarlet ribbon, as assit 
ously as those of a later ; 
copied the Alexandra lir 

England’s first and 1 
Stuart rulers married Dar 
for Queen Anne took as | 
consort the fat, ineffect 
Prince George of Denma 
of whom Charles IT deve 
atingly remarked: “I hi 
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NNE OF DENMARK, WIFE OF JAMES I AND SISTER OF CHRISTIAN IV, BY PETER VAN SOMER (Middle) CHRISTIAN IV, BY 
AREL VAN MANDER. (Right) PRINCE GEORGE OF DENMARK, CONSORT OF QUEEN ANNE, AFTER A PORTRAIT BY RILEY 


‘ed him sober, and I have tried him drunk, 
nd drunk or sober, there is nothing in him.” 
_ marble bas-relief at Rosenborg shows the 
rince, periwigged and pop-eyed, but with a 
srtain dignity. He is described as “‘Supreme 
ubduer of the Seas,”’ although by ‘all accounts 
e was no friend of water. Rosenborg exhibits 
mne’s gift to her Danish mother-in-law of a 
iperb jewel-casket, encrusted with flowers 
od 2,000 tiny diamonds. 

During the 18th century two Danish kings 
rought brides from England. The high spirits 
nd sweet disposition of Princess Louise, who 
iarried Frederick V, won all hearts. Her con- 
uest was complete when she learnt Danish 
om the scholar Pontoppidan. Her full-length 
ortrait by the Swedish-born court painter, 
ilo, is among the finest paintings at Rosenborg. 
Vith her powdered hair, pale face with the 
enetrating eyes, and slightly beaky nose, she 
oks clever rather than beautiful. The Danish 
ramatist, Holberg, records in his diary that 
lueen Louise’s gaiety transformed the stuffy 
ourt. The exhibition includes a crystal goblet 
oImmemorating the royal wedding. Guests had 
) drain this at a draught—a feat which pre- 
ented no difficulties to the drunkard Frederick. 
he death in childbirth of Queen Louise at 27, 
hile all Copenhagen knelt in the streets praying 
yr her recovery, was a tragedy. 

No less tragic was the fate of Princess 
aroline Matilda, who was matched with the 
egenerate, half-imbecile Christian VII. The 


plump, exuberant schoolgirl shocked the Danish 
Court by wearing men’s clothing, and riding 
astride. At Rosenborg is a miniature of her in 
colonel’s uniform. Christian VII’s German 
physician, Struensee, soon gained ascendancy 
over the impressionable girl, and over the 
country. He became the Queen’s lover and was 
the father of her daughter. Struensee was even 
made a Count on the day the child was born; 
but he and the unhappy Queen were soon 
arrested and tried. The Count was executed, 
while Caroline Matilda—‘ the Queen of Tears” 
—died of chagrin, at 24, in lonely exile at Celle. 

Christian VII visited England in 1768 before 
he went completely mad, and was made a free- 
man of the City of London and honorary mem- 
ber of the Goldsmiths’ Company. The two 
gold boxes holding his diplomas are-shown, and 
a pathetic little flower study with the cypher 
C.M., and the date 1769, painted by the Queen 
three years before her disgrace. A double rope 
of matt greyish river pearls (from mussels) was 
a gift from Scottish women to the young bride, 
surely more welcome than the over-ornate, 
silver-gilt nécessaive presented by the City of 
London. Many contemporary paintings of the 
Queen were destroyed; but the exhibition con- 
tains a portrait from the life and a posthumous 
portrait commissioned by Frederick VI, anxious 
to rehabilitate his mother. Both are by Jens 
Juel, the Danish Joshua Reynolds. 

A century of Anglo-Danish froideur, with- 
out royal matches, followed the Caroline Matilda 


scandal, which had brought the two countries 
to the brink of war. The Battle of Copenhagen 
in 1801, and our bombardment of the capital 
later, did not improve matters. In 1863, how- 
ever, the future Edward VII married Alexandra 
of Denmark, “the Sea-King’s Daughter from 
over the Sea,’ amid delirious rejoicing. An 
English officer’s sword, presented by the Prince 
to his father-in-law, is inscribed: ‘“‘To Christian 
IX, King of Denmark, from his truly attached 
son-in-law, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales.”’ 
Christian, the obscure prince who unexpectedly 
ascended Denmark’s throne, certainly fathered 
a remarkable family: it included Queen Alex- 
andra (“my beautiful daughter”’), the Empress 
of Russia (““my clever daughter’’) and the 
Duchess of Cumberland (“my good daughter”’), 
as well as the King of Greece and Frederick VIII 
of Denmark. A painting of the future Queen 
and future Empress as young girls has charm, 
despite its saccharine Winterhalter quality. 

The Rosenborg exhibition gracefully ex- 
presses the Danes’ pride in the long connection 
between their 1,000-year-old monarchy and our 
own Royal house. The catalogue reminds us 
that the royal visitors and their host themselves 
incarnate the ancient link. Both Frederick IX 
and the Duke are great-grandsons of Christian 
IX, “the Father-in-Law of Europe,’ while 
Queen Elizabeth is his great-great-grand- 
daughter. Thus the tradition begun by Canute 
continues unbroken to-day. 

Photographs: Rosenborg collection. 


HRISTIAN VII, BY JENS JUEL. 
EORGE III, 


ATTRIBUTED TO JUEL. 
DAUGHTERS OF CHRISTIAN IX, AS 


(Right) 
YOUNG GIRLS, BY 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE 


(Middle) QUEEN CAROLINE MATILDA, WIFE OF CHRISTIAN VII AND SISTER OF 


EMPRESS MARIA FEODOROVNA, 
K. J. BAUMANN 
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LADY COVENTRY’S ANCESTORS 


By ALISON KELLY 


“TN lapidary inscriptions,” said Dr. Johnson 
I in his monumental way, “a man is not 
upon oath”’; meaning that you needn’t tell 
the truth on a tombstone. I rarely disagree 
with Dr. Johnson; but a few months ago I 
stumbled on the traces of a blazing family row, 
caused by quite a slight—we should say quite a 
harmless—deviation from strict truth in an 
epitaph. And now I am not wholly sure that he 
is right. 

In the tiny church of Elmley Castle, under 
Bredon Hill in Worcestershire, you can see an 
immense monument to the first Earl of Coven- 
try, who died in 1699. It is a magnificent sight. 
White marble pillars hold up a high, curved 
pediment where two marble angels sit in some 
discomfort, almost touching the roof. Below are 
two more figures in white draperies; and 
between them Lord Coventry lies propped on 
one elbow, wearing a curly full-bottomed wig. 
Below him is a tall marble base with an inscrip- 
tion on it, to which Lord Coventry draws atten- 
tion with a gracefully pointing hand. 

Now all this, though unexpected in a little 
church like Elmley Castle, is not absolutely 
exceptional. Other monuments elsewhere are as 
impressive as Lord Coventry’s. What makes his 
monument unique is not its style, but its 
inscription. This inscription, to which Lord 


Coventry points, says that the monument was 
put up at the expense of the Countess Dowager 
of Coventry, who was descended from Richard 
Graham Esquire, of the County of Norfolk, a 
man outstanding in the Royalist cause; which 
all seems quite natural and straightforward. 


ae 


THE EARL OF COVENTRY’S TOMB. 
Richard 


In the third line of 

the inscription are the words Ricardi Graham de Com. Norff— 

Graham being the Countess’s fictitious ancestor— 
which started the family quarrel 


ELMLEY CASTLE CHURCH, UNDER BREDON HILL IN WORCESTERSHIRE, IJ 

WHICH IS THE TOMB OF THE FIRST EARL OF COVENTRY, WHO DIED IN 1696 

The inscription on the tomb attributes noble ancestry to his widow, who was in fact a kitcher 

maid, and for this reason the second Earl refused to allow the tomb in the family church « 
Croome d’Abitot 


But at one side is the puzz- 
ling statement: “This tomb 
was carried to the church 
of Croome d’Abitot, there 
to be erected; but the Earl 
of Coventry, son of the Right 
Honourable the Deceased [a 
superb phrase] denying it to 
be set up, the Countess 
Dowager at whose charges 
it was made being then the 
wife of Thomas Savage Esq., 
it was by his order brought 
to this place, anno domini 
1700.”’ 

Very odd. Croome 
d’Abitot, in. Worcestershire, 
was the family church of the 
Coventry family, and the 
actual funeral took place 
there. It was held with great 
pomp on August 2, 1699, and 
was “attended by most of 
the Persons of Quality in the 
Counties of Worcester, Glou- 
cester and Warwick.” Im- 
mediately behind the coffin 
walked Mr. Gregory King, 
Lancaster Herald, who was 
supplying the place of Garter 
King of Arms; then came 
the second Earl of Coventry. 
“The whole Solemnity was 
performed with great State, 
Order and Magnificence, the 
Trumpets sounding all the 
way to Church.” That con- 
temporary description intro- 
duces two of the chief 
characters in this story, one 
behind the other. 

Gregory King usually 
finds his way into history 
books as a vital statistician; 
but this seems to have been 
a spare-time activity. He 
attended Lord Coventry’s 
funeral in his professional 
capacity as a representative 
of the College of Arms. It 
was the duty of Garter King 
of Arms to arrange the 
funeral of an Earl, planning 
the ceremonial and attending 


to the complicated heraldic pageantry. As thet 
was no Garter at the time, Gregory King, th 
Senior Herald, attended to all these details himse 
as Garter’s deputy. He supplied sketches of th 
arms of the late Earl and his ancestors, and als 
some sketches of his arms impaling the arms ¢ 
the widowed Countess. These coats-of-arm 
were painted full scale by the heraldic painte 
and included in the panoply of the funera 
Gregory King also assisted the widowed Cour 
tess in composing the inscription on the coffiz 
plate. It was these arms, and this inscriptio1 
which precipitated the crisis. 

For King had made a mistake, and in tk 
opinion of the new Earl, a deliberate mistak 
On the coffin-plate it was said that the wido 
was descended from the noble family of Grahat 
of Yorkshire. I said earlier that the inscriptio 
on the monument described her as_ bein 
descended from the noble family of Graham ¢ 
Norfolk. Clearly she couldn’t have bee 
descended from both. The Earl’s contentio 
was that she was descended from neither, he 
grandfather being “a loose idle fellow and ru 
away from his wife and three children in 1646 « 
1647 and was never more heard of.” 

Nothing could be done at the funeral, « 
course, but the Earl took action later. H 
brought a case against King in the Court < 
Chivalry, on the charge that King had “ falsel 
contrived a set of false arms for the Countes 
Dowager and a false pedigree, wherein f 
devised fictitious ancestors for Elizabeth tk 
late Earl’s relict . . . to the great injury of 
noble family, and the scandalous abuse, n¢ 
only of his Lordship, but Posterity.”’ 

The substance of the Earl’s complaint we 
that the widow (who was not his mother, bi 
his stepmother) was in fact not called Grahai 
at all, but Grimes. She was the daughter + 
“one Richard Grimes, a mean person, by trac 
a turner, and sister of one Richard Grimes, 
waterman.”’ She had been a servant in a vel 
low capacity in the Coventry household unt 
the late Earl married her “in his declined 0) 
age,’’ a phrase no doubt implying that he wé 
not, by then, fully aware of what he was doin, 
This misalliance must have been extreme 
painful to the Coventry family at the time; bi 
worse must have been the assumption of gel 
tility in which Gregory King so ingenious! 
assisted the Dowager, and its publication to 4 
the neighbours of consequence. 

On the coffin inscription King used tl 


‘est of Graham of Norton Conyers, Yorkshire. 
n the inscription on the monument, the Coun- 
sss is described as a member of the noble 
mily of Graham of Norfolk. There was not, at 
jat time, an armigerous family of Grahams in 
orfolk, but there was a family of Grimes. 
heir arms, however, were entirely different 
om the Yorkshire Grahams’ arms. Now, 
regory King was not entirely out of order in 
mmnecting families called Graham and 
rimes. Both Christian Grimes and_ Sir 
ichard Greames, alias Graham, who died in 
1e 1620s, used the Norton Conyers Graham 
‘ms as their own. But I do not think it pos- 
ble that King could have honestly, as a Senior 
erald, mistaken these families one for another. 
he Earl of Coventry, in fact, said that King 
ud confessed, at the funeral, that not only did 
> know what he was doing, but that he had 
prudently taken a bond or other security”’ 
om the Dowager Countess “to bear or save 
m harmless therein.” 

The Earl’s case came up in the Court of 
hivalry, but King ingeniously countered the 
tack by calling for a Commission of Delegacy 
ader the Great Seal to investigate the charges. 
he appeal was addressed to “ Her most excel- 
nt Majesty,’’ which shows that it cannot have 
sen earlier than 1702, when Queen Anne 
ceded. A mixed commission of judges and 
ers was appointed, and set to work with 
liberation. 

Meanwhile further exasperations had 
curred in connection with the Coventry 
emorial. The Countess had commissioned 
illiam Stanton, one of the best-known London 
ulptors, to carry out a spectacular tomb for 
sr late husband. In due course, the monument 
tived at Croome, complete with the inscrip- 
on in which the Countess was metamorphosed 
to a Graham of Norfolk. The Earl read it and 
ned the monument out of the church. 

Now in 1700, Lady Coventry had been 
arried again, this time to Mr. Thomas Savage. 
tr. Savage took the affront to the monument 
/a personal insult, and when it was turned out 

Croome d’Abitot, he offered it a home in his 

vn family church of Elmley Castle. Back 
toss Worcestershire the monument bumped 
3 way, and came to rest—it was a tight 
ueeze but it just fitted in—in the Savage 
vapel. Moreover, it now received its odd 
scription. 
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In 1703 Gregory King had been suspended 
from office as Lancaster Herald, and matters 
were still at a deadlock over the monument. 
By 1704, however, Mr. Savage detected, or 
thought he detected, signs of weakening on the 
part of Lord Coventry. Suggestions for return- 
ing the monument seem to have been put for- 
ward, and we find Mr. Savage writing to King 
at the end of November: “Sir, what you pro- 
posed, and his Lordship owning now to be 
satisfied with my wife’s right, and so shutting 
up the controversy, I should take as some satis- 
faction for the affront offered to me by the 
denial of the monument when sent by me to 
Croome; and without it, and an assurance of the 
inscriptions being preserved, I shall scarcely be 
prevailed upon to part with it, though in my 
nature ever so well a wisher to peace.” 

King accordingly wrote to a Mr. Bromley, 
who was to act as an intermediary. In the letter 
as it was sent, he began: “I am very desirous to 
hearken to peace with my Lord Coventry,” and 
then got on to the question of the monument. 
“Tt being now proposed to bring back the 
monument now at Elmley to Croome where it 
was designed to be erected, when that point is 
adjusted with Mr. Savage, t’will I doubt not be 
the foundation of a good understanding in that 
affair.”’ A diplomatic letter, but the original 
draft was not so diplomatic—it included the 
phrase “bring back the monument without 
defacing, and at my Lord’s expense.” 

This proved the stumbling block. Mr. Sav- 
age, aS we have seen, would not have the 
inscription removed. Lord Coventry, as events 
proved, wouldn’t have the monument back with 
the inscription on it. Gregory King, as his 
letter shows, was unable to bring himself to 
mention the inscription at all to Lord Coventry, 
and it is not surprising that the deadlock 
became permanent. 

King’s position, in any case, was a difficult 
one. Lord Coventry needed to be placated; it 
was injudicious to quarrel with an Earl. Equally 
it was injudicious to quarrel with one’s brother- 
and sister-in-law; and this was what Mr. Savage 
and the Dowager Countess had become. In 
1701, King married for a second time, and in 
the parish register his wife is described as 
“Frances Grimes, sister of Richard Grimes, 
waterman.” This entry I find fascinating, if not 
particularly creditable to King himself. In 1701 
he must have been publicly maintaining that 


THE STRANGER FROM THE COAST 


we know for certain is that the kitchen 
maid screamed when she saw the creature. 
srhaps under the glare of the midday sun she 
guld have hurried away without a sound and 
ld her superiors. In the half light of dusk, 
hen every clump of giant pines and oaks 
vells in shadows imbued with an eerie quality 
their own making, the boldest of persons 
ight well have been alarmed. 

For one does not expect to encounter such 
creature when on a short journey to a hospital 
cinerator. Yet as the afternoon light with- 
ew into a corner of the western sky, and 
wny owls hooted in the hospital grounds, the 
aid stepped from the kitchen, strode across 
e€ concrete yard—and found it sitting on a 
istbin. 

It was then that she screamed. “For a 
oment,” she reported later, “I thought it was 
ing to attack me.’’ For the creature straight- 
ied itself, stretched its long neck, uttered a 
ucous, guttural call and flapped its great wings. 

Was she imagining things? That was what 
e€ porters must have thought when a few 
inutes later they searched in vain amid the 
istbins. The last light vanished from the 
estern sky. The little owls joined their pierc- 
g yapping to the persistent hooting of the 
wny owls. “There’s nothing here,’’ said the 
rters. 

There the matter might easily have ended. 
nen early next morning it was seen again. 
deed, a nurse coming on duty almost tripped 
er it as she came upon the strange bird sound 
leep on the stairs. Without delay the creature 
as captured and safely placed in a large, com- 
rtable box. An ambulance was placed at its 
sposal. Telephones buzzed. The R.S.P.C.A. 


Vs can only guess how it happened. All 


were consulted. ‘Send the bird to Mrs. W—,”’ 
said a wise counsellor. “She has a large pond 
and lots of chickens.” 

An hour later my telephone rang. It was 
Mrs. W. “A strange white bird, with tiny white 
spots on its dark back, has just arrived from the 
hospital,’”’ she explained. “Could you please 
come along and tell us what we ought to do.” 

Half an hour later I rang the front-door 
bell. Nothing happened. I went round to the 
back door. It was wide open and in the kitchen 
was a Muscovy duck sitting in a frying pan. A 
second Muscovy duck appeared and began eat- 
ing what was obviously the dog’s dinner. Then, 
as a pekingese sniffed at my heels and glared at 
two moorhens wandering about the lawn, my 
hostess approached and guided me into the back 
garden. “We think he’s a sea-bird,” she 
explained, “and he’s sitting in the wood shed.” 

I opened the door of the wood shed and 
gazed inside. A pair of round, red eyes stared 
into mine. It was an immature diver. What 
was it doing here, 16 miles from the south 
coast? 

Before the afternoon was old, I was back in 
the wood shed with a pound of best sprats. One 
by one these were dropped into a large bowl of 
water. As they fell the red-throated diver— 
distinguished by the upward tilting of the bill 
and the white specks on the back—grabbed 
each fish, slashed it hard against the sides of the 
bowl and swallowed it. 

As dusk fell, the door was secured against 
foxes, dogs and cats. The red-throated diver 
went to sleep on a bed of sacking and blankets. 
“When we brought up a young pheasant,”’ said 
our kind hostess, “we let the bird sleep on an 
electric blanket in the guests’ bedroom.”’ Red- 
throated divers, I hinted, were not used to 
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the Dowager Countess was a Graham, of the 
noble family, etc. Yet here he was describing 
the Countess’s sister in terms which would have 
satisfied Lord Coventry himself. Did Lady 
Coventry see this entry, and if so did she 
approve? How did Mr. Savage react, when he 
was not only satisfied about his wife’s claim, 
but a year or two later was making the astound- 
ing assertion that Lord Coventry agreed with 
him? Perhaps King was able to keep it a secret 
from Lady Coventry and the Savages as well, 
and square his conscience in private. It is a pity 
we shall never know. 

The problem of the monument proving 
insoluble, it remained at Elmley Castle. Dust 
has settled in the curls of Lord Coventry’s wig, 
but the inscription is as grandiloquent as 
ever. There is a comedy about the whole 
story which makes the grandeur of the monu- 
ment seem doubly pompous. All that passion, 
all that acrimony, the Queen petitioned and 
the judges sitting in deliberation, the Savages 
insulted and the Coventrys incensed—all for 
nothing. For in spite of Mr. Savage's belief, 
nobody seems for a moment to have accepted 
the chimera of his wife’s noble birth. (Not 
even her brother-in-law, as we have seen.) She 
lived until 1724, a Countess and a kitchenmaid 
to the end. The entry of April 12 in the His- 
torical Register says: “dyed Elizabeth Coven- 
try, relict of Thomas Earl of Coventry after 
whose death she married Thomas Savage Esq. 
She was a most fortunate lady, being but of 
mean extraction, and household servant to the 
Earl who marryed her.” 

As for Gregory King, he made his peace 
with the College of Arms, and was buried in 
their church, St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf. The 
inscription on his monument said that it was 
erected by Frances Graham; but the noble 
family of the Grahams was not mentioned. Nor 
was their coat-of-arms. Frances could, and one 
imagines could with impunity, have included 
the Norton Conyers Graham arms in the funeral 
heraldry, as her sister had done, and impaled 
them with Gregory King’s own arms. But 
King’s arms appeared alone, without impale- 
ment. Looking back over all this history of 
frustration and pretention, it is pleasant to 
think that at least one person behaved in a 
modest and rational manner. Frances King, it 
seems, was a sensible woman. 

Illustrations : National Buildings Record. 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


electric blankets, or to double beds with 
feather mattresses. The bird remained in the 
wood shed with more sprats within reach. 

Next day we decided to remove the bird to 
a local zoo, where it could be examined by an 
experienced veterinary surgeon before being 
released in a pool large enough to enable it to 
take off. A friend kindly offered to drive the 16 
miles in his car. After another meal of 
fish, the bird was placed in a large box, and 
with a distinguished ornithologist sitting beside 
it for company, we set off for the zoo. 

January is not the best month for such 
excursions. As we arrived at the entrance and 
carried the bird up the drive in the face of a 
biting wind, we were greeted by a score of 
chattering sparrows and a pack of wolves. 
Though behind bars, the wolves seemed more 
than a little menacing as they walked towards 
us, while a friendly magpie looked on. 

Then the zoo superintendent appeared. A 
veterinary surgeon removed a small patch of oil 
from the bird’s breast. A few hours later, after 
a hearty meal of fresh herrings, the diver was 
released in the large pond. 

For a moment it vanished under water. 
Then after another minute or two of diving, the 
bird cut the smooth water into slender ripples 
and soared into the wind. Next minute the bird 
of the hospital dustbin floated high over the 
town before moving in powerful flight towards 
the English Channel. 

A day or two later, perhaps, the diver may 
have joined others of its kind before eventually 
moving northwards to its native quarters in 
Scotland, or some other northern territory. But 
the bird will not easily be forgotten in this 
Wealden village, where red-throated divers are 
not seen every day. 


CE 
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IS THE SEA-TROUT OVERRATED? 


By KENNETH DAWSON 


SOMETIMES wonder if the sea-trout is not 
I a rather overrated fish. This is probably 

one of the most controversial statements 
ever made by an angling writer, but let me 
attempt to justify it. First, the sea-trout has 
the very considerable drawback that in the vast 
majority of rivers and in many, but not all, lakes 
it can be caught consistently and in quantity 
only after dark. 

Now, I have probably done as much night 
fishing as most other people, but there is no 
getting away from the fact that it is a job for 
the young as a regular practice. It is well 
enough for the more mature on holiday, when 
one can lie abed late next morning, or make up 
some of the lost slumber in a post-lunch nap. 
But I have yet to meet the middle-aged angler 
who has to hold down a job in the day-time who 
can honestly say he feels really on his toes from 
9-5 when he has fished until 1-2 a.m., probably 
not got to sleep until three, and heard with 
horror the alarm go at seven. For such folk sea- 
trout fishing has usually to be restricted to 
Friday and Saturday nights when there is no 
8.15 to catch to the office in the morning. 

I said that in most rivers sea-trout can be 
consistently caught only after dark. This is not, 
of course, quite true in all conditions, because 
there are times when they will take well if the 
river is in flood and well coloured, and it can 
hardly be too thick, at any rate in moorland 
rivers which do not hold a great deal of mud in 
their rocky beds. 

Some colour in the water is a great advan- 
tage for day-time fishing. A friend of mine who 
fished the lower Teign in Devon, which is very 
often tinged with the faint milk-like pollution of 
china clay washings, used to have good sport by 
fine spinning upstream and catching sea-trout up 
to 5 lb. or so on occasion. The same is true of the 
Yealm, another small Devon river in which the 
water is often tinged with china clay. But these 
are merely the exceptions which prove the rule. 

In very clear rivers like the Tavy and Dart 
the fish are far more difficult. It is not, of 
course, impossible to pick up odd ones by day, 
especially with a dry fly, but usually one has to 
work very hard to catch a brace in a day, and 
these will probably be the smallest class, the 
herling, which mostly run from about ? lb. to 
1} lb. 

But even in coloured water there has been 
a remarkable change in the habits of sea-trout 
in the Dart and Tavy, rivers that I know well. 
The free-taking habit in floods seems very 
largely to be a thing of the past. There is a 
record of two brothers called Shepherd catching 
60 sea-trout between them one day in the Tavy 
about 1875. Even 30 years ago I thought it 
nothing to write home about if I made a double- 
figure bag, spinning a small devon in floods, my 
best catches being 19 and 18, of which the 
latter also included a grilse. I have not heard 
of anything even remotely comparing with 
these for the last 20 years. 

The same is true of the Dart. Several years 
ago I had a letter from a man who has fished 
the water between New and Holne Bridges, the 
cream of the river, for over 50 years, asking if I 
could tell him why the sea-trout now so seldom 
really took in floods. Years ago, he said, he used 
to catch them freely when salmon fishing, even 


A 12-lb. SEA-TROUT FROM THE TAVY, AGED 10 YEARS. 
The flesh of such large fish is, says the author, “ 


wet cotton-wool” 


FISHING FOR SEA-TROUT ON THE RIVER TAVY IN DEVON. The author contend: 
that the sea-trout is generally overrated for its sporting qualities, and does a lot of harm ir 
salmon rivers to young fish 


with quite large flies; now he rarely hooked one. 
What is the reason for this complete change 
of habit? Some people have suggested that it is 
due to the increased amount of spinning, but 
that theory flops at once because the Holne 
water has always been fly only from both banks. 
There is, of course, far more fishing everywhere 
than there was even 40 years ago, and the motor- 
car has been chiefly responsible for this. 

Before the first World War rivers in the 
more remote parts of the country were the sole 
preserves of local rods, and one rarely saw a 
stranger. But now people think nothing of 
driving 200 miles late on Friday and back again 
on Sunday evening for a couple of days’ fishing. 

Sea-trout are certainly shy, far more so 
than salmon. Put a fly or bait over a salmon 
which can be plainly seen. Unless it is inter- 
ested, or has been worried by someone trying to 
foul-hook it, it will not take the slightest notice 
of the lure, even though it passes over its back 
or within an inch of the nose) A sea-trout will 
vanish the moment an object comes anywhere 
near it. This is the only reason I can suggest 
for the change. 

Sea-trout, like salmon, take most freely 
when they are fresh from the sea, but I think 
the larger sea-trout become even more dour than 
the most “‘potted” salmon. The “bull-trout” 
of the Coquet, which are, of course, big sea- 
trout, are notorious for their non-taking, and 
the same is true in some measure in almost all 
rivers. 

Another failing of big sea-trout, or quite a 
large proportion of them, is that unless they are 
caught when very fresh, they can be most 
unenterprising when hooked. There are few fish 
equal in speed of fighting to the sea-trout of 
2-3 lb., and even a one-pounder will give one 
plenty of thrills on 
light tackle, and spend 
almost as much time in 
the air as in the water. 

But my experience 
is that if one hooks a 
big one at night, when 
it has been long in the 
river, its tactics are usu- 
ally a leisurely cruising 
around and about, up 
and down, never taking 
out much line, or indulg- 
ing in the aerobatics 
which would exhaust it 
quickly. Fish like this 
can waste an hour of the 
evening, because the 


about as palatable as 


tackle is rarely of a strength which enables ons 
to drag in a sea-trout of 7-8 lb., and the darknes: 
does not make things easier for the angler. 

But this is not the end of the failings I finc 
in the sea-trout, and the next one also applie: 
solely to the larger fish. Small sea-trout, say uj 
to 3 lb., are delicious eating, and many peopl 
prefer them to salmon. But try one of 6-10 Ib 
You may do it once, but I warrant you won’ 
want to eat another. The flesh when cookec 
is not even pink, but a sort of off-white or dirty 
yellow, and in my view is about as palatable a: 
wet cotton-wool. 

This is undoubtedly due to their age ant 
frequent spawning. For example, a sea-trout 0 
8 lb. will in most rivers have about as many 
years as it has pounds, and will have spawnec 
probably six times because, unlike salmon, 0 
which only about 5 per cent. spawn more thar 
once, sea-trout do so annually as arule. Even« 
salmon which has spawned only once has pale: 
flesh than the maiden fish, and so the effect o 
repeated visits to the redds is easily understood 

Last, what effect do large numbers of sea 
trout have on the salmon in the same river: 
There is only one possible answer. They ar 
definitely inimical. Salmon feed very little iz 
fresh water, but this is far from being true 0 
sea-trout, which are still trout in feeding habits 
and will accept eagerly flies and insects, such a: 
the little green caterpillars which strip the oak 
trees of leaves in some years, or the big wooc 


‘ ants which are often blown into the water from 


overhanging trees and bushes. 

Moreover, I know of many instances—ont 
only this spring—of sea-trout being caught witl 
small fish in their bellies. In this last case th 
sea-trout weighed only 14 lb., but had a 5-inel 
salmon smolt inside it. Imagine the destructiot 
the immense shoals of sea-trout which, as cleat 
or kelt, are in the rivers for eight or nine month: 
every year must cause among the young a 
their own and other species! 

The owner of a small river in Ireland, al 
waged war with nets and other means on th 
sea-trout, found that his salmon fishing im 
proved very considerably after a few years 
Sea-trout are also competitors of the salmon 
parr and smolts in the early years of river life 
Any water will feed only a more or less fixe 
population of resident fish, and in the struggl 
for survival the weakest will perish. At thi 
stage of their existence the young sea-trout ar 
usually larger and more active than the salmot! 
fry because they were hatched earlier, and Ss 
probably get more than their fair share of wha 
food is available. 
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LESSONS OF THE SWALLOW AND PENFOLD 


TOURNAMENT 


"F one of the aims of a professional tourna- 

ment is to demonstrate the arts of golf, then 
~ that produced by the Swallow and Penfold 
ympanies at Killermont, the town home of the 
lasgow club, was highly successful in one 
spect. Never before can I remember the 
ayers’ enjoying such inviting conditions for 
ie use of that club they hold sacred, the wedge. 
ow, hundreds of miles away, if I close my 
res and think back on those days the sight 
id sound of short pitches flopping lifeless by 
1e pin is almost all that comes to mind. 

By modern standards Killermont is a very 
jort course—much too short for a professional 
utnament. Apart from the one-shot holes, no 
wer than eight were within short pitching 
nge for the second shot and, as the greens were 
beautiful condition and soft throughout the 
rent, everyone was thinking in terms of threes 
1 most of the holes. It was possible to hit any 
ngth of iron shot right up to the flag and then 
itt firmly for the hole; thus approaching be- 
me automatic and putting lost most of its 
ibtlety. Naturally, in these circumstances 
lere was an abundance of low scoring. More 
an three score rounds on the last three days 
ere played in the sixties and, although I am 
; susceptible as the next man to the fascina- 
on of a low score, too much of a good thing 
in ruin the appetite. 

Members of golf clhibs do not take kindly to 
e epithet “‘ pitch and putt’ when it is applied 
their course «id are naturally inclined to be 
alous when it 1s made to appear simple. But 
they accept a professional tournament and 
ie elemcnts and a talented greenkeeper com- 
ne to make scoring as easy as it possibly 
uld be, then they must accept their fate. 
illermont is a charming gentle, green park, 
ibelievably near one of the harsher suburban 
eas of the city, and no doubt has brought 
Iflment and happiness to generations of 
fers for more than half a century, but it can- 
yt be described as a worthy test of the first- 
ass player’s skull. 

This brings me to the question which exer- 
sed our minds considerably during the week. 
hile I have no doubt that the promoters 

these events are anxious to help golf, their 
st consideration is commercial. That being 
, they want as large crowds and as much 
iblicity as possible. This accounts mainly for 
e choice of courses, and it is a fault of the 
ofessional calendar that so many events are 
ayed on those of the park type. Some may 
> good, some are exceedingly moderate, but 
w, if any, fulfil the true conception of an 
camination for the first-class golfer. I must 
mfess to a prejudice against trees. I loathe 
e sound of my ball tinkling against timber; 
dread the feeling of constriction which in- 
itably comes no matter how strong the 
solution to swing and not to steer; and I can- 
It be convinced that the hazards of golf, as 
7olved by tradition, were meant to be aerial. 
urthermore, trees greatly reduce the problem of 
idging distance, one of the game’s fundamental 
‘ts, and provide protection from the elements. 

Frequently, therefore, in tournaments 
layed on such courses the full range of tech- 
que is insufficiently tested, the glory of long 
on and wooden club play through the green 
ely seen and the emphasis thrown too much 
1 the short game. Killermont was a perfect 
cample of the levelling effect an easy course 
in have. Any competent professional or even 
mateur, as Jack, Deighton, Burnside and 
Jalker, the English champion from South 
frica, showed, could break seventy, and more 
1an once. Thus the most accomplished players 
ad little chance to prove their superiority over 
ve average performers. The outcome was a 
date of low scores bunched together and the 
ume sort of spurious excitement one would get 
the finest sprinters in the country were asked 
) trun 70 yards instead of a 100. A close finish 
Ould be inevitable, but what would it prove 
nd how would it benefit athletics? 

But low scores and intensified competition 
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H. WEETMAN, WINNER OF THE 
SWALLOW AND PENFOLD GOLF 
TOURNAMENT AT KILLERMONT, 
GLASGOW, PLAYING A PITCH SHOT 


are grist to the promoter’s mill, for they attract 
attention and impress those whose standards 
are negligible. Therefore, there is a danger that, 
in the desire to appeal to the masses and cater 
for television audiences, golf will be exploited 
to the lowest common level of entertainment. 
Then its quality, its beauty and its greatness as 
a form of expression would be lost and tourna- 
ments would cease to have any meaning to the 
true follower of the game. 

It has taken me rather a long time to get to 
the golf itself and I must hasten to pay tribute 
to Harry Weetman’s fine victory. For what- 
ever one says about the conditions and however 
easy the course may have appeared it is no 
light matter to play for a thousand pounds. 
This certainly was one of Weetman’s greatest 
moments. Since the war there has been no more 
powerful golfer in Britain, and very few in 
the rest of the world, but frequently his 
strength has betrayed him, especially on short 
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A ear Seay by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


courses. Sometimes it has seemed as if he 
treated them with contempt, and I can recall 
many instances of almost wantonly destructive 
strokes which have cost him dearly. His first 
round at Killermont was a moderate 73, a 
wretched score for him, but he played the next 
three rounds in 197 strokes. A 65 on the second 
day set a new course record; he repeated it on 
the third day and then, when his closest rivals 
were trembling at the glint of gold, he went 
round in 67, robbed the finish of any excitement 
and won by three strokes. 

There may be many who, watching the 
savage, almost primeval strength of the man as 
he unleashes his projectiles from the tee, do not 
realise that his greatest gift is not length but a 
superb command of the pitching strokes and 
a beautiful putting touch. It is strange how 
many strong men have this natural delicacy 
around the greens—the fabulous Bruen comes 
immediately to mind—and with Weetman it is 
entirely natural. His judgement of length has 
been acquired, for I remember clearly watching 
him for the first time seven years ago when he 
seemed to have no conception of his strength 
and at any time was likely to pitch twenty 
yards too far or too short. Now his judgement 
rarely falters and, provided he did not become 
appallingly wild from the tees, Killermont was 
simple for him. He has always been an attack- 
ing putter and over the years has been past the 
hole with his first putt much more often than 
any of his contemporaries. 

The pace from the beginning was set by 
George Low, a young Scottish golfer from Fife 
and now assistant at Enfield in Middlesex. 
During the past two seasons he has scored con- 
sistently in most of the tournaments withoutever 
being under the pressure of knowing that victory 
wasnear. Heis of short, rather slender build and 
his swing is wide and full but none the less firm 
at the top. He hits the ball very straight and 
continued to do so until the end, but as anxiety 
quickened he tended, as many another good man 
before him, to putt a little timidly in the last 
round. The experience should have steeled him 
for the future. The thought of winning the 
event again was too much for Lester, who led 
Weetman by two strokes when the last round 
began. The development of Alliss continues. 
He scored steadily throughout and in company 
with the courtly Van Donck, that tiny little 
round Italian Angelini, and yet another of 
these formidable young players from South 
Africa, Henning, just failed to make Weetman’s 
final task difficult. 


Wp 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE KILLERMONT COURSE DURING THE TOURNAMENT. 
Weetman is putting on the 15th green 
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1.—THE SOUTH PROSPECT OF BRIDGNORTH. ENGRAVING BY SAMUEL AND NATHANIEL BUCK (1732). 
Pampudding Hill, on the right the Low Town linked with High Town by the bridge. The old church of St. Mary Magdalene is seen to the righ 


of the leaning tower on Castle Hill 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XXXVIII 


On the left i 


BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE—I 


The eighth centenary of the grant by Henry 


next week. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


II of the earliest charter to the town is being celebrated at Bridgnorth 
The town, perched high above the Severn, is one of the most picturesquely situated in England. In 


this first article its origin and the history of the castle are considered. 


England—a hill-top town with a deep 

valley on one side of it and slopes that in 
places become cliffs washed by the river at their 
base. “There nature hathe made a terrible 
dyke,’ wrote Leland, impressed, as everyone 
must be, by the setting of town and castle, 
which at the south end, where the valley 
suddenly widens and folds back, becomes a bold, 
easily defensible promontory. The site invited 
occupation in times when security was the 
paramount factor to be considered. There are 
other unusual things about Bridgnorth. It hasa 
leaning tower, a town hall that you can drive 
through, a cliff railway, said to be the steepest 
and shortest in England (Fig. 6), for those who 
are deterred by the long, steep flights of steps 
connecting the High Town with the Low Town. 
It also has cave dwellings, some of which, 
notices inform one, were occupied until 1856. 
But it is for its setting first and last that the 


| DU ee eames is something uncommon in 


visitor remembers Bridgnorth. Augustus Hare 
thought it “as picturesque as any old town on 
the Meuse.” 

If you come by train—and the line, keeping 
close to the Severn, takes you through some 
enchanting scenery, whether from Bewdley or 
Shrewsbury—you find yourself on the south- 
west side of the town. From the station a long 
iron footbridge has been thrown across the 
intervening hollow to the slope of the Castle Hill. 
Approached from this side, Bridgnorth reserves 
its surprises. It is not until you have climbed up 
the hill and looked down on the Severn from the 
Castle-walk that you realise what an unusual 
and splendid situation the town has. Southward 
the eye follows the river in the direction of 
Quatford, site of Roger de Montgomery’s castle 
and borough which his son transferred to Bridg- 
north. Upstream you have the bridge and Low 
Town at your feet and look across to the 
wooded slopes on the far side of the valley and 


the High Rock thrusting up out of the tree 
(Figs. 4 and 5). These woods are a relic of th 
ancient Forest of Morfe, which stretched fror 
the Severn to the Staffordshire border. 

The road from Wolverhampton descend 
into the valley through these woods, passing 
hermitage cut in the rock where a brother 
King Athelstan is said to have ended his days 1 
retirement. The advantage of approachin 
Bridgnorth from this side is that the whol 
length of the town unrolls itself in front ¢ 
you, spread out along the skyline and tumblin 
down the slopes to the river. At either end th 
two churches stand out prominently, to th 
north the Gothic tower of St. Leonard’ 
(Fig. 3), to the south the classic cupola c 
St. Mary Magdalene’s (Fig. 2). The cliff 
where the sandstone rock is exposed, fius 
pink in the morning sun, and there is 
rosy look about the town, built in part c 
this sandstone, though brick and tiles tonin 


2.—THE BRIDGE AND ST. 


MARY MAGDALENE’S CHURCH ON CASTLE HILL 
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which Quatford was known 
in his day in consequence of 
a bridge having been built by 
Earl Roger, linking Quatford 
with Eardington. Alterna- 
tively, Quatbridge may have 
been an earlier name of 
Bridgnorth, where an islet in 
the river called the Billet 
afforded an easier location 
for a bridge. It was at 
Brycge that the Lady Ethel- 
fleda, daughter of King 
Alfred, built a fortress in 912 
when consolidating the de- 
fences of Mercia. Florence of 
Worcester identified her fort- 
ress (doubtless long decayed) 
with the Castle Hill at 
Bridgnorth, and he states that 
Robert de Belesme, in 1101, 
began to restore it and sur- 
round it with ‘“‘a broad and 
high wall.’’ The Shropshire 
historian, Eyton, however, 
pointed out an alternative 
site for Ethelfleda’s fort. 
South-west of the Castle Hill 
and separated from it by the 
railway line, there is a motte 
artificially scarped and given 
a flat top. It appears pro- 
minently on the left of the 
Bucks’ engraving of 1732 
(Fig. 1). From its shape 


ST BANK OF THE SEVERN it has come to be called 


—THE RIVERSIDE AND ST, LEONARD’S CHURCH FROM THE EA 


ith it are more in evidence. Down in Low 
own the road turns at a right angle, crosses the 
idge, and then makes a long detour under the 
iffs round the south end of the Castle Hill, and 
-up into the town from the west. There is, 
ywever, a Short, steep, winding ascent from the 
idgehead to the High-street known as the 
urtway, early so called to distinguish it from 
e various paths and flights of steps which 
itil the construction of the cliff railway were 
e only alternative ways into the High Town 
om the east. Coaches used to enter the town 
7 the Cartway, requiring eight horses to drag 
em up, until the New-road winding round 
istle Hill was opened in 1786. 


Bridgnorth, which this month is cele- 
ating the eighth centenary of the grant of its 
st charter, is a town of Norman origin, though 
le may suppose that the summit of its hill had 
en. occupied in earlier times and that its castle 
id been preceded by one of the Iron Age forts 
humerous in Shropshire. There is no mention ay, . 

it in Domesday Book, at the date of which 

; site still formed part of the great~Saxon 4.—LOOKING NORTH UP THE VALLEY TO HIGH ROCK FROM THE CASTLE-WALK 
irish of Morville three miles to the west. Its 
story really begins at Quatford. There, two 
iles downstream, on the east bank of the 
vern, Roger de Montgomery, Earl of Shrews- 
ry, had in 1086 ‘“‘a new house and borough.” 
1ey rendered nothing, presumably because 
ey had only just been established. There, too, 
» founded a church dedicated to St. Mary 
agdalene, at the instance of his second wife, 
Jeliza, in fulfilment of a vow that she had 
ade during a storm when she was coming to 
ngland. Earl Roger died in 1094, his son, 
ugh, the second Earl, was killed fighting in 
nglesey in 1098. Hugh’s elder brother, the 
famous Robert de Belesme, then came over 
om Normandy to claim his father’s posses- 
ms. He abandoned Quatford and chose the 
itural acropolis of Bridgnorth for the site of 
s castle. 


In all the early documents Bridgnorth is 
rug, Brugge, or Bruges, the Bridge tout court, 
id it was only in Edward I’s reign that the 
ffix came to be added, by way of distinction, 
is supposed, from a bridge at Quatford which, 
ywever, is not known for certain to have 
isted. According to Florence of Worcester 
id the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Quatbridge was 
here the Danes wintered in 896 when they 
vandoned their fleet in the River Lea north of Lge ou 
yndon and marched to the Severn, perhaps : ey : 
ith the intention of building new ships from ,aaaam kh "s & Seon ‘ 
e oaks in the Forest of Morfe. Florence of bag? 4 ots “4 “J 


‘orcester wrote in Henry I’s reign, and it has is C é nea é 
en presumed that he was using the name by 5.—THE VIEW FROM CASTLE-WALK ACROSS THE RIVER AND LOW TOWN 


¥ § 3 : 


~*~ 
»Y 
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6.—THE CLIFF RAILWAY, THE STEEPEST AND SHORTEST 
IN ENGLAND. LOOKING DOWN ON THE BRIDGE AND LOW 
TOWN BEYOND 


7.—STONEWAY STEPS, PARTLY CUT THROUGH THE ROCK, 
ONE OF SEVERAL FLIGHTS OF STEPS LEADING UP TO THE 
HIGH TOWN 


Pampudding Hill, but it was formerly called the Old Castle, a name whicl 
goes back at least to 1299, occurring in a document of that year. Pam 
pudding Hillis in the parish of Oldbury, “the old borough,” to which, doubt 
less, it gave its name. It is thought to have been used for siege operation 
against the Castle by Henry I and Henry II and also in the Civil War. 
Robert de Belesme, having obtained the earldom of Shrewsbury an¢ 
his father’s other possessions in England, proceeded to strengthen hi 
position in Shropshire by pressing on with his fortifications, including hi 
new castle at Bridgnorth, on which work went on night and day. Henry 
had good cause to doubt his allegiance, and in the summer of 1102 advance 
with a large army to besiege Bridgnorth. After three months the garriso1 
surrendered, and soon afterwards Earl Roger, who had retired to Shrews 
bury, gave himself up. Henceforth Bridgnorth became a royal castle 
Towards the end of Stephen's reign, however, it was seized by Hugh d 
Mortimer, and as he refused fealty to Henry II, a second siege and sur 
render took place in 1155. The Pipe Rolls show large sums being expende 
throughout Henry II’s reign “‘on the works of the' tower of Brug,” an 
repairs and additions to the castle continued under Richard I and John 
The latter was at Bridgnorth five times during his reign. Under Henry II 
various repairs and additions to the castle were made, including the com 
pletion of a barbican, the mighty gate at the north end mentioned b: 
Leland, which had been begun about 1212. After Edward I had subjugatec 
Wales, Bridgnorth lost much of its importance as one of the fortresses nea 


8—THE TOWER OF ST. MARY MAGDALENE’S CHURCH 
DESIGNED BY TELFORD (1792-97) 


the Welsh border, but the castle underwent a third siege in 1321, whei 
Edward II ejected Roger Mortimer and Hugh de Audley, who had seize 
it. By the time that Leland visited Bridgnorth in the later years of Henr 
VIII's reign the castle was going to ruin, though he remarked that th 
walls were of great height. 

In 1628 Charles I sold the castle to Gilbert North, and in the followin; 
year it was acquired by Sir William Whitmore of Apley. On the outbreal 
of the Civil War in 1642, both town and castle were put into a state o 
defence; Bridgnorth was made the rendezvous for the Royalist armies, am 
on October 12 the King arrived in person with his two eldest sons, and h 
took up his quarters in the Governor’s House. This building, recenth 
restored, is seen on the right of Fig. 11. It had been built in the oute 
bailey of the castle about 1633 by Francis Ridley, and during the Civi 
War was commandeered as the official residence of the governors of thi 
town and the castle. The King was again at Bridgnorth in August am 
September, 1645. At the end of March, 1646, when the Royalist fortune 
were becoming desperate, a Parliamentary force was dispatched fron 
Shrewsbury to reduce the town and castle. The town was capturet 
after having been set on fire by the defenders, but the garrison in th 
castle held out for over three weeks under the command of the Governor 
Sir Robert Howard, who surrendered only when he learned that a tunneé 
was being driven into the Castle Hill with the purpose of exploding : 
mine under St. Mary Magdalene’s church, which was being used as : 
magazine. : 

After the surrender of the castle orders were given for its destruction 
The curtain walls with their towers, the great hall and other buildings wer! 
pulled down. To demolish the keep gunpowder was employed. A larg} 


| 
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dissolved in 1545, but the royal peculiar 
of the deanery of Bridgnorth with its 
sonsistory court was not abolished 
until 1856. The medieval church 
stood on the north side of the inner 
bailey, with the tower to the west and 
the chancel pointing to the river, as 
shown in the Bucks’ print (Fig. 1). 
When it was decided to rebuild the 
church, the new one (Fig. 8) was dis- 
orientated so that the tower and facgade 
could face north and close the vista at 
the end of East Castle-street (Fig. 10). 
It is one of Thomas Telford’s two 
churches—the other is at Madeley— 
and was built by him between 1792 
and 1797. In his Autobiography he 
gives the following description of it: 
“The outside is a regular Tuscan ele- 
vation; the inside is as regularly Ionic; 
its only merit is simplicity and uni- 
formity; it is surmounted by a Doric 
tower, which contains the bells and a 
clock.” The interior is exceedingly 
austere, merely an aisled hall with 
colonnades and a flat ceiling. In 1876 
Sir Arthur Blomfield replaced the re- 
cess at the (ritual) east end with an 
apse. This necessitated the disturbance 
of the most interesting of the tomb- 
stones in the churchyard. It commem- 
orates Charles de Preux, one of 
Napoleon’s generals, who died at Bridg- 
north in 1813 a prisoner-of-war. The 
stone, however, was preserved and, 


: > — rl | with its Latin inscription re-cut, stands 
near by against the churchyard wall. 
9—THE SHATTERED KEEP OF THE CASTLE LEANING AT AN ANGLE OF 17 DEGREES (To be concluded) 


part of it, however, remained leaning over, as it still does, 
at an angle of 17 degrees (Fig. 9), a silent witness to the 
binding quality of Norman mortar. The keep is built of 
rubble faced with sandstone ashlar, now much weathered. 
At the level of the floors there are horizontal channels in 
the walls in which decayed pieces of timber have been 
found. These led the late Dr. W. Watkins-Pitchford to 
conclude that the keep was built round an existing 
timber structure. His theory that the keep is Ethelfleda’s 
Tower, with Norman stone facing and details, has not 
found general acceptance. In all probability it is the 
keep known to have been built by Henry II. The timbers 
embedded in the walls may have been intended as ties 
to reinforce the structure. 

The inner bailey, cleared of all its buildings except 
the leaning tower and the church, became known as the 
Old Town Field, and a bowling green, shown in the 
Bucks’ print (Fig. 1), was laid out on the east side. In 
1897 the field was given to the town by Mr. W. O. Foster, 
of Apley, and the pleasant public garden was laid out as 
a memorial of Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee. The 
Castle Grounds have recently been enlarged and provided 
with new entrance gates, which H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent is to open on May 28. 

When Robert de Belesme made Bridgnorth the site 
of his castle he transferred to it most of the inhabitants 
of Quatford, as well as the collegiate church founded by 
his father along with its principal endowments. Although 
a town grew up outside the castle wall to the north, the 
outer bailey seems to have been used from the first to 
house many of the inhabitants. In 1342 Edward III, 
thinking that the residents in this part of the castle were 
intruders, ordered an enquiry and was informed that the 
outer bailey was ‘“‘parcel of the town and liberty of 
Bruggenorth,”’ held by feoffment of the Count of Belesme. 
Leland remarked that ‘the base courte hathe now many 
dwellinge howsys of tymbar’’; he said that they had 
been ‘‘newly erected,” but if he was right, they must 
have been only the successors of much older ones. 
East Castle-street (Fig. 11) leads south from the High- 
street through what was originally the outer bailey. This 
became the Quality Street of Bridgnorth. It was laid out 
in the 18th century, and many of its houses date from 
that period, although the Governor’s House, as we have 
seen, 1S a century older. 

The church of St. Mary Magdalene was both the 
private chapel of the castle and a collegiate church; 
also, at any rate from the 15th century, the parish 
church for those who lived within the precinct of the 
castle. It had a dean and five prebendaries, who were 
appointed by the King from among his clerks and were 
usually non-resident. For three years William of Wyke- 
ham held one of the prebends. The arrangement, 
though unusual, was not unique, for there were similar 


11.—LOOKING NORTH ALONG EAST CASTLE-STREET, WHICH WAS LAID 
establishments in the castles of Hastings and Leicester OUT IN THE FORMER OUTER BAILEY OF THE CASTLE. THE GOVERNOR’S 
and, on a much larger scale, at Windsor. The college was HOUSE (CIRCA 1633) IS ON THE RIGHT 
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OPERATION TURNSTONE 


ee a and Illustrated by M. D. eee 


habits and appearance cause it to stand 

out as an individualist and make it 
difficult to fit in with other groups of waders. 
It is short-legged and of stocky build, strikingly 
black and white with chestnut markings on its 
back, and T. A. Coward, I believe, aptly 
suggested that it should be called the tortoise- 
shell plover. It gains its living by probing and 
pushing among the stones and seaweed and 
rubbish on the tide-line for the small creatures 
to be found there. 

Although probably not many Englishmen 
have seen its nest, the turnstone has a very wide 
distribution. Generally speaking, it nests in the 
far north and in winter migrates southwards; 
some individuals travel remarkable distances. 
It is interesting to examine bird books from 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, or South 
America; the turnstone occurs in all, though so 
far as we know it does not breed in any of these 
places. Another thing which has led to a great 
deal of speculation is the large number of non- 
breeding birds which are present throughout the 
breeding season in places where the species had 
never been known to nest, and in most cases 
probably never will. 

For many years there have been suspicions 
that the turnstone occasionally breeds on islands 
round the north of Britain, but there has never 
been proof, and most ornithologists have written 
off these rumours as mere wishful thinking. My 
experiences last year, however, made me qualify 
my ideas on this point, for two reasons. First, 
because I have proved several times in Scan- 
‘dinavia that a nest may be almost at one’s feet 
without the birds’ appearing the least bit 
worried or giving any indication (until you 
become very familiar with their actions and 
noises) that they are breeding at all. Second— 
and I rate this as very important—our most 
experienced Scandinavian advisers, both local 
and “‘in high places,’’ stated categorically that 
we should find only non-breeding birds in places 
where in fact we afterwards found nests. 

The turnstone has a reputation for breeding 
only on islands, at any rate in the southern part 
of its breeding range, and this immediately 
raises the question as to what constitutes an 
island. Chislett and others found their nests 
on Oland, which does not look very big on the 
map, but which is in fact over 70 miles long. 
With this exception all the islands pointed out 
to us as likely to produce breeding birds were 
very small, ranging from an acre or two to a 
few rocks with sparse vegetation. 


r NHE turnstone is a small wader whose 


2.—THE STOCKY TURNSTONE. It is strikingly black and white 
with chestnut markings on its back 


1.—THE HIDE ON AN ISLAND IN THE KATTEGAT FROM WHICH ONE OF TH 
TURNSTONES SHOWN AT THEIR NESTS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE WA 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


Few photographs seem to have been taken 
of the turnstone at the nest, and this was more 
than enough to make us spend the winter 
evenings planning. After taking advice from a 
number of sources we decided to make for the 
island of Stryng, in the south Baltic. At the 
last moment this plan was changed because we 
heard that the nest of the single pair which was 
formerly known to have nested there had not 
been found for six or seven years, and we set off 
instead for Laesg, an island in the Kattegat. 

Our plans cannot be said to have gone 
smoothly, since we left England with two 
cars, heavily loaded with gear of every 
conceivable sort, and arrived in ‘Laeso with 
neither. The little boat which plies from 
Frederikshavn to Vestero had broken down and 
was in dock, and its locum had no room for a 
car. The skipper’s willingness to help was un- 
bounded, and it was only after much measuring 
with pieces ‘of rope and many trials that the 
job was given up as hopeless. Despite 
our disappointment, we were in some ways 
relieved, since a heavily laden car looked as 
though it might well have proved sufficient to 
send the Vesteva to the bottom of the Kattegat. 
After a hasty repacking 
and sorting of essentials 
we found ourselves, less 
cars and with many 
despairing thoughts of 
“what have I forgot- 
ten?’’ on the next stage 
of our journey; and 
thankfully we were, so 
far as we could see, the 
only passengers who 
did not bring up their 
immortal souls and 
more on the very rough 
passage to the island. 

The host of the 
little hotel in Vestero 
met us all smiles at the 
harbour and, despite 
our almost boundless 
capacity for making our- 
selves misunderstood 
because of our one word 
of Danish and his ten of 
English, made us most 
comfortable throughout 
our stay. The car prob- 
lem, though of course it 
remained a nuisance, 
was partially solved by 
the willing help of a 
taxi proprietor who— 
though he did not speak 
a word of English— 


spoke fluent American, and was willing to tak 
his Jallebil along cattle tracks to places whe 
surely no taxi had ever penetrated before. 

We had scarcely finished our meal on tt 
first evening when it was announced that thre 
local ornithologists were waiting to see us. The 
lack of English did not prevent them fro: 
giving us remarkably helpful information ¢ 
where to find “‘stenvenders’”’ nests, though eve 
they tripped up on the question of the bird 
nesting only on the small islands off the coast « 
Laeso. When we told them we had already see 
pairs on the “mainland” of the island, the 
insisted that they were non-breeders. And ho 
wrong they subsequently proved ! But we we! 
most grateful for their kindness; and ¥ 
wondered whether three helpful British orn 
thologists would greet a Dane on his arrival 01 
for instance, the island of Mull. 

We had been told that the islands to tk 
south of Laeso where the turnstone nested wet 
unapproachable by boat because the sand 
beaches sloped so gradually, so that, as one « 
our advisers put it, we should have “to wac 
and wade and wade and wade.” To this end ¥ 
had vied with each other in acquiring all manné 
of wading apparel reaching almost to our chin 
since some of us felt that we were far too we 
stricken in years to enjoy the prospect ¢ 
stripping. The water indeed looked cold an 
uninviting, and the wind was bitter. The dept 
of the water here is affected by the direction an 
strength of the wind rather than by daily tide 
and on our first day a southerly gale made 
crossing unthinkable. Next morning conditior 
had improved, and with much elaborate dres: 
ing-up we set off. When we reached the shot 
the leader bravely stepped in, and to our grez 
surprise we made the crossing without the wat 
coming much above our knees. Each day th 
depth became less, until on our last day all pric 
of achievement was knocked out of us by seein 
the natural-history class from the school <¢ 
Vestero cycling across in the charge of the 
master. 

Our little island was nearly flat—tt 
highest point was less than ten feet above wate 
—and was pink almost from end to end wit 
flowering thrift. We were greeted by the angt 
yelping of avocets and pip-pip-pipping of oyste 
catchers. Arctic terns and common gulls ro: 
to meet us and dunlin trilled all around. Bt 
lovely as they are, we were not looking for then 
and we set out to try to locate turnstone 
Before long we heard their whickering note an 
dividing up, we lay down to watch. If eve 
birds put their fingers to their noses at us tho: 
turnstones did. Two would stand quite clo: 
to us and appear interested in nothing bt 
preening. When we had decided that the 


q 
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certainly hadn’t a nest, they would begin to 
creep suspiciously in and out of the marram 
grass and, having raised our hopes, would 
suddenly fly off to the other side of the island 
and be lost to sight. Half an hour later we would 
become aware that one, only one, was back 
preening. So he had left his wife on a nest on the 
other side of the island! A move was indicated, 
but directly we stood up, behold, there were two 
turnstones busily feeding. And when we moved 
they whickered at us and flew out of sight. But 
then miraculously they were back again, feeding 
and preening. Not a care in the world, no nest 
to worry about. How tempting it was to believe 
that they were, indeed, non-breeders! 

We might have given that pair up if one of 
them had not furiously attacked a common gull 
and seen it about its business. Now, why should 
a turnstone do that if it had nothing to protect? 
So a hide was erected, and I retired within to 
watch. For an hour I saw no turnstones at all, 
though I had the pleasure of watching four 
avocets back to their nests. I wasn’t going to 
find turnstones’ eggs from there, so a move was 
called for. Again the hide went up, not because 
the birds had given us any good reason for 
supposing their nest was near, but because we 
were determined if necessary to use this method 
all over the island. Within ten minutes a turn- 
stone came and stood a few yards away, but it 
apparently wasn't breeding because it hunched 
itself up and went to sleep. After a quarter of 
an hour it suddenly woke up and walked straight 
to its four eggs and sat down ten feet from me. 
Meanwhile the same thing had been going on with 
the other members of our party, who also tried 
the hide method. They found a nest with one 
egg. In the days which followed, as we became 
used to the birds, we were able to find nests 
without hides, and we found two on Laeso 
itself, where we had been told they certainly 
did not breed. 

The two nests which we chose for pho- 
tography were in quite different situations. One 
(fig. 3) was quite open and in the kind of 
situation which a lapwing might choose. There 
was very little nest, though the scrape was lined 
with a few pieces of grass. The other (Fig. 4) 
was sheltered by tall grasses and thrift. Pho- 
tography at this nest was very difficult because 
the wind, which never ceased except for a few 
moments during a thunderstorm, blew the thrift 
blossoms about so much that we eventually had 
to remove them, rather spoiling a very pictur- 
esque site. 

We were interested that in the nest with 
the incomplete clutch, eggs were laid at intervals 
of two days, though incubation began with the 
irst egg. To begin with this was somewhat 
mtermittent (which one would have thought 
Was not very good for the egg), but it began in 
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4—TURNSTONE ON A NEST IN A MORE SHELTERED POSITION, PROTECTED 
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3.—A TURNSTONE ABOUT TO SETTLE ON TO ITS EGGS IN A NEST IN AN OPEN 
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SITUATION SUCH AS A LAPWING MIGHT CHOOSE 


earnest after the second egg and photography 
was started when the third egg was laid, a hide 
having been erected immediately the nest was 
found. 

The birds seemed quite fearless of the hides 
and were on the whole easy subjects, though 
they had a disconcerting habit, which at first 
brought alarm and despondency to _ the 
photographers, of leaving the nest for more than 
an hour at a time (though never when it was 
raining) for no apparent reason. On these 
occasions, though neither bird could be seen, 
one always miraculously appeared to chivvy 
with outraged and violent whickerings any 
marauding gull which passed over. 

Both sexes took part in incubation, and at 
both nests the male was rather more assiduous 
than the female, though this may have been due 
to greater fearlessness rather than to any 
normally bigger share in incubation. At one 
nest the relieving bird flew to a point about 20 
feet behind the hide and walked to the nest; at 
the other each bird flew to the nest to relieve 
its mate, alighting almost on top of the sitting 
bird. 


or at oo 


BY TALL GRASSES 


We grew very attached to our turnstones, 
and, in addition to taking a great many photo- 
graphs, we made a colour film of them. We feel 
that the textbooks have done them less than 
justice in the rather washy colour of their legs, 
obviously painted from faded museum specimens. 
When an incubating turnstone rises from the 
eggs the red legs are almost startling in their 
brilliance, and can easily hold their own with 
any redshank’s. Although they have a reputa- 
tion for pugnacity, we found them, except when 
defending their nest against gulls, to be in- 
offensive and rather inconspicuous birds, but 
from a hide they have quite delightful ways, and 
I recommend the finding of their nests as an 
exercise likely to be salutary and patience- 
testing to the proudest of enthusiasts. 

Two of our turnstones’ many neighbours 
deserve to be mentioned—the avocet and the 
kentish plover. Both are colonial nesters there, 
and from either turnstone hide one could see at 
least half a dozen avocets sitting, while close by 
another turnstone’s nest which we found were at 
least five pairs of kentish plovers with their 
young. 

We later photographed a kentish plover 
which still had eggs, and from the hide four 
other sitting birds of this species could be seen. 
While the plover runs like a mouse over the 
sand, so quickly that one can hardly see it, the 
avocet walks sedately and gracefully to its nest, 
It becomes anything but sedate when a real or 
imagined enemy approaches, and darts up 
yelping, the shape of its bill being an ideal 
instrument for attacking gulls from behind and 
underneath. I cannot imagine what harm the 
inoffensive redshanks can do it, but the avocet 
seems especially allergic to them, attacking 
them with great violence. We saw one which 
was not quite quick enough to avoid being 
seized by a leg and shaken as a terrier shakes a 
rat. 

On the avocets’ feeding pool was a poor 
redshank dragging a broken leg, and it required 
little imagination on our part to see how it had 
happened. I used hundreds of feet of film on 
these attacks and chases, but did not film a 
redshank actually being caught and punished. 

Turnstone holidays, like all others, come to 
an end, and it seemed that all too quickly we 
were west-bound again on the North Sea, with 
our plates much more carefully and securely 
packed in the cars than any contraband. We 
had the pictures we wanted, though many 
people may feel that it was a lot of fuss to make 
about a little bird whose only claims to fame are 
that it’s just a little different, that its nest is 
not very often found and that when not breed- 
ing it roams to the ends of the earth. 
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JOHN AUBREY’S COUNTRY 


T is a curious coincidence that from the 
I hamlet of Easton Piercy, some four miles 

north-west of Chippenham, in Wiltshire, a 
semi-circle with a radius of one mile will cover 
the homes of three of the important historians 
of Wiltshire—Aubrey, Britton and Jackson. 

John Britton, born at Kington St. Michael 
in 1771, was the son of a smallholder. He wrote 
The Beauties of Wiltshire, and went on to write 
The Beauties of several other counties and a 
memoir of Aubrey. He had a certain vogue in 
his day and received a Civil List pension from 
Disraeli, but he is not now much remembered 
outside Wiltshire. 

Canon Jackson, for 45 years in the 19th 
century incumbent of Leigh Delamere, edited 
and published Aubrey’s North Wiltshire notes 
and did, besides, a great deal of painstaking and 
scholarly research on local history, most of it 
pioneering work. But he, too, is little known 
beyond the county borders. 

It is John Aubrey who is still remembered 
and widely read—Aubrey of Miscellanies and 
the fascinating, percipient, gossipy, often bawdy 
Brief Lives. Anthony Wood called him “a 
shiftless person, roving and magotie-headed and 
sometimes little better than crazed,’ and 
Dr. Johnson, after quoting a statement of his, 
shot it down with the acid comment “nor will 


By JUNE WILSON 


grandparents, Isaac and Israel Lyte, 
and his great-grandfather, Thomas Lyte. 
Israel Lyte was the daughter of Thomas 
Browne, of Winterbourne Basset. She 
died in 1661 aged 83, and Aubrey re- 
membered her fondly for “her tender- 
nesse and diligence in his education.” 

A hideous window in the church— 
of Victorian stained glass—commemor- 
ates Aubrey and Britton together, the 
two most famous sons of the parish. 
The east window, before the restoration 
of the church, bore the coat-of-arms of 
the Snells, for several generations Lords 
of the Manor, and, beneath, the inscrip- 
tion “In memoriam Carolt Snell Militis 
qui obvit 1651.” This is he of whom 
Aubrey told the story in his Brief Lives 
that Sir Walter Raleigh engaged him 
to build a ship (the Angel Gabriel) for 
an expedition to Guiana. “My good 
neighbour,’’ Aubrey said, was “an hon- 
est young gentleman but kept a per- 
petuall sott.”’ The building of the ship 
cost poor Snell “the manor of Yatton 
Keynell, the farm at Easton Piers, 
Thornhill, and the church-lease of 
Bishops Cannings.”’ On the attainder of 
Raleigh the ship was forfeited. 


THE ALMSHOUSES, KINGTON ST. MICHAEL, NEAR CHIPPENHAM, BUILT 
BY AUBREY’S KINSMAN, ISAAC LYTE. Liyte’s coat-of-arms is on the third 
gable from the left. (Below) MANOR FARM, EASTON PIERCY. Easton Piercy 
was Aubrey’s birthplace; as a small boy in 1631 he watched Manor Farm being built 


the name of Aubrey much recommend it to credit.” But 
in recent years critics have been more disposed to see his 
good points, and his works have been re-printed and his 
name accorded its due respect. 

Aubrey may be considered the first English bio- 
grapher. He was profoundly interested in human beings 
of the past as well as the present; he liked to know what 
a man ate and what he wore and how he talked and 
whether he was faithful to his wife. He questioned and 
listened and scribbled down what he learned, and we 
have his records 300 years later. His curiosity was a 
blessing to his native Wiltshire, for he rode here and 
there looking at houses and churches, copying the 
heraldry from a window or a chimney-piece, examining 
the monuments, constructing a family tree, gossiping 
with an old servant. And as the Reformation was then 
but three generations distant and the Civil War just 
over, he left us a record of much that had passed, or was 
in process of passing away. 

In the village of Kington St. Michael stands the row 
of almshouses erected by the will of Aubrey’s kinsman, 
Isaac Lyte, in 1672. There are six houses with six steep 
gables and the original small windows with diamond- 
shaped leaded panes. Lyte’s coat-of-arms is over one of 
the middle houses of the row. Just down the road, in the 
parish church, are the tombs of Aubrey’s parents, his 


JOHN AUBREY (1626-97), THE ANTIQUAR" 
AND BIOGRAPHER, WHO WAS BORN ANI 
EDUCATED IN THE COUNTRY A FEW MILE} 
NORTH-WEST OF CHIPPENHAM. “ His curiosit; 

was a blessing to his native Wiltshire ” | 


Aubrey, of course, studied the church register her 
and noted the brief observation made in it: “May 4t 
A.D. 1582. The Plague began in this Parish, and reste 
ye 6th of August following.”’ Kilvert, the diarist, whos 
maternal ancestors are also buried in this church an 
whose home was in the neighbouring parish of Langle 
Burrell, said that his mother told him she remembere: 
hearing the tradition that the village street of Kingto 
St. Michael was green with grass at the time of the plague 
for no one passed that way. 

It was in the hamlet of Easton Piercy, a mile dis 
tant, but still within the parish of Kington St. Michae 
that Aubrey was born in 1626. “Here, in my grand 
father’s chamber,”’ he wrote, ‘‘. . . in an ill hour I firs 
drew breath, Saturn directly opposing my ascendant. 
His mother was Deborah, daughter of Isaac and Israe 
Lyte; his father Richard Aubrey, of Burlton, Hereford 
shire, who, through his mother, was descended from th 
Danverses of Tockenham, a branch of the Dauntse 
family from which came the notorious Regicide. 

The house of Aubrey’s birth has long since gons 
and on the site stands a rather ugly little farm-house ¢ 
the late 18th century. The neighbouring houses, how 
ever, are not so much changed. The Manor House wa 
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old by Thomas Lyte in 1575, when he built 
imself the new one on the brow of the hill 
vhich was to be the birthplace of his great- 
randson, John Aubrey. The Snells bought it and 
old it again to John Langton, a Bristol mer- 
hant, who pulled down the house, all except 
he great hall, and built the present one in 1631, 
vhen Aubrey was five years old. Doubtless he 
vatched its building with interest, for he says 
hat when he was a boy his greatest delight was 
o be with the joiners, carpenters and masons 
hat came to Easton Piercy. It is a grey stone, 
abled house, with stone roof and mullioned 
windows. John Langton’s initials, with those 
£ his wife and the date, are on the ornamented 
reestone chimneys. The great hall, with its 
vindow of six lights divided by a transom, and 
ts stone-paved floor, remained as a north wing, 
isused and slowly decaying, until it was pulled 
own in the late 19th century. 

At the corner of the lane in front of the 
ouse stood the pound, and behind the house 
vere, until about 1640, a small chapel and a 
raveyard. The field is still called Chapel- 
round and the two bells from the chapel were, 
aithin living memory, kept in the farm-house; 
hey have now gone. 

Across the stream from Aubrey’s old home 
for he lived in his grandfather’s house 
hroughout his childhood—is Priory Farm, 
yhich, before the Dissolution, was a small 
senedictine nunnery. The present farm-house 
riginally formed part of the Priory buildings 
rhich stood round a square courtyard with the 
hapel to the north. The latter was still standing 
1 Aubrey’s time, though there was “neither 
lasse, chancel nor monument remaining”; 
y 1800 only two round arches were left, and 
ow they, too, have gone. But two sides of the 
ourtyard are left, and so is the great walled 
arden, once the cemetery, to which the nuns 
ent down by way of two stone terraces. 

The west front of the Priory has still its 
eautiful porch with a curious grotesque head 
1 stone above the entrance, and although most 
f the windows are of much later date there are 
wo two-light ones with cinquefoil heads. 

The last Prioress here was Lady Mary 
Jennis, ‘a fair young woman of Lacock,”’ who 
aS given a pension of £5 a year at the Dis- 
olution and died in Bristol in 1593, “a good 
Ide maide, very vertuose and godlye.”’ The 
ist priest, Aubrey noted, was “‘ Parson 
Vhaddon, whose chamber is that on the 
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SHURCH AT LEIGH DELAMERE, WHERE AUBREY 
WAS TAUGHT BY ROBERT LATIMER 
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right hand of the Porch, with the old-fashioned 
chimney.” 

When the nuns were here, a man called 
Jacques lived on the opposite hillside, beyond 
the stream, and as an old man he told some- 
body who told Aubrey that from his house he 
could see them “‘come forth into the Nymph- 
Hay with their rock and wheels to spin, with 
their sewing work.’ The field that was then 
called the Nymph-Hay is now called Empty; 
it is not hard to see how that came about. 
Another field here is still called the Minchin 
which means a nunnery. The same word is the 
origin of Mincing-lane and Minchinhampton. 

When he was seven years old, Aubrey 
began his schooling in the church at Yatton 
Keynell. The Rector then was William Stump, 
a member of the same family as the clothier of 
Malmesbury who, after the Dissolution, had 
kept his looms in the Abbey Church and had 
finally saved part of it from 
destruction by getting it adopted 
as the Parish Church of Malmes- 
bury. Unfortunately, he had not 
bothered so much about the 
Abbey manuscripts, which were 
freely used by the glovers of 
Malmesbury for wrapping their 
wares in, and which Stumpe’s 
later relative at Yatton Keynell 
used for stopping the bunghole 
when he brewed a special barrel 
of beer. He also gave them to the 
boys in his class to use as covers 
over their school-books, and 
Aubrey says that, although he 
was too young to understand 
what they were he “‘was pleased 
with the elegancy of the writing 
and the coloured initial letters.” 

It was a good place for the 
little boy, who had “a strong 
and early impulse to antiquity,” 
to begin his lessons. Later he 
copied for his North Wiltshire 
notes the coats-of-arms on the 
stone chancel screen which he 
described as “of very curious 
gothique work in free stone.”’ 

In the following year, 1634, 
Aubrey’s studies were transferred 
from Yatton Keynell to Leigh 
Delamere, the parish adjoining 
Easton Piercy to the north. 
Here, sometimes in the church 
and sometimes in the rectory, 
he learned his lessons from 
Robert Latimer, who, before 
coming to Leigh Delamere, was 
Vicar of Westport, Malmesbury, 
and had there taught Thomas 


Hobbes, the philosopher. In the Life of Short- 
house it is mentioned that it was Latimer whom 
he had in mind when, in John Inglesant, he 
described how the boy was taught Latin by the 
vicar in the Church at a place signified by a dash, 
for which one can read Leigh Delamere. 

Latimer was an old man when Aubrey went 
to him, but a good teacher. Every time the boys 
went out from their lessons, he gave them a 
Latin word to memorise and repeat to him when 
they came in again, and so they built up a 
vocabulary. He was, Aubrey says, “‘a delicate 
and little person” and always wore a knife and a 
small dagger, which it had been the fashion to do 
when he was young. 

It was at Leigh Delamere that Aubrey first 
met Thomas Hobbes. “This summer [1634] 
Mr. T. Hobbes came into his native country to 
visit his friends (he being then 46 years old), and 
amongst others he came to see his old school- 
master, Mr. Robert Latimer. I remember it was 
in venison season—July or August—at Leigh 
Delamere, when I was a little youth at school in 
the church, newly entered into my grammar by 
him. Here was the first place and time that I 
ever had the honour to see this worthy, learned 
man[Hobbes] who was then pleased to take notice 
of me and the next day came and visited my rela- 
tions. He was a proper man, brisk and in very 
good equipage. His hair was then quite black.” 

The church and rectory of Leigh Delamere 
are both wholly different since Aubrey’s day. 
The church was replaced by a new one in 1846, 
although the perpetrator of this pious and 
lamentable act preserved the chancel, with its 
arch, reredos and bell turret, to serve as a village 
school at Sevington. The monuments from the 
old church were preserved in the new one, and 
Latimer’s tombstone, formerly under the 
Communion table, was placed against the out- 
side wall of the east end of the chancel. 

The rectory, like the church, was pulled 
down and rebuilt in the mid 19th century and 
became the home of John Edward Jackson, 
mentioned earlier as Aubrey’s editor. The two 
men had so much in common that it is rather 
pleasing that the bond between them should 
have been cemented by their walking the same 
fields and looking from their windows upon almost 
the same landscape, though divided by time. 

“This searching after antiquities,’’ Aubrey 
wrote, from Easton Piercy, “is a wearisome 
task. ... Yet methinks I am carried on with 
a kind of divine oestrum; for nobody else here- 
about hardly cares for it, but rather makes a 
scorn of it.”’ 

And, some 200 years later, Canon Jackson, 
an old man in his rectory at Leigh Delamere, 
his strength failing, his right hand paralysed 
by a stroke, said sorrowfully: “I can’t hold a 
pen and I want to write a hundred things.” 
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THREE CENTURIES OF PPALIAN ART 


a NHE student has long known that 
one of the most rewarding and 
important forms of 13th-, 14th- 

and 15th-century Italian art took the 
form of illuminated miniatures. Since 
these are generally found in manu- 
scripts scattered in libraries and 
monasteries all over Italy, they have 
been hard to examine, more especially 
as some of the most fascinating are in 
out-of-the-way places. 

The role of the miniature in 
Italian art was particularly well 
stressed in the wonderful exhibition 
held at the Palazzo Venezia in Rome 
during 1953-54. The exhibition was 
so comprehensive, however, that 
many days would have been required 
to have mastered the handwriting of 
the various artists shown, many of 
whom were anonymous. 


Main Tendencies 


The occasion stressed that a major 
requisite was a cogent account of the 
main tendencies, one that would per- 
mit the general reader and specialist 
to find his way among such treasures. 
This volume has now materialised in 
the shape of an impressive and 
scholarly treatise, Italian Miniatures, 
by Professor Mario Salmi (Collins, 
£5 5s.), which is largely based on the 
material assembled for the exhibition. 
It is a remarkable essay in book pro- 
duction: besides containing a number 
of admirabie colour plates of the most 
important items, it is well illustrated 
with black-and-white cuts in the text. 
The letterpress is of a high standard, 
and Professor Salmi has treated his 
subject in a straightforward and satis- 
factory manner. After an introductory 
chapter, dealing with Romanesque 
illustrations, he analyses the flowering 
of the Gothic and Renaissance in each 
of the principal centres, establishing 
the main characteristics of each school 
and their stylistic connections and 
differences. 

Professor Salmi’s broad know- 
ledge of Italian art stands him in good 
stead; his remarks on the survival of 


Byzantine influence in Venice are par-- 


ticularly apposite; and the relation- 
ship between the Gothic artist and his 
forbears is excellently demonstrated. 
The reader who masters his arguments, 
which are clearly set out, will under- 
stand the nature of each of the main 
tributaries of the stream of Italian 
miniature painting at a formative 
stage. 


Growth of the Book Trade 


In treating the Renaissance, the 
emphasis is rightly placed on the role 
of Florence; itis shown to be the centre 
for the emergence of a new style in 
book illustration. Moreover, the book 
trade flourished there: Vespasiano da 
Bisticci, for example, played an im- 
portant part in the dissemination of 
knowledge. In Florence the trade was 
different from that of Bologna, which, 
as the seat of a considerable university, 
went in mainly for legal books. “The 
Florentine market,’’ the author re- 
marks, ‘‘above all served the diffusion 
of the classics whom the humanists 
believed to be most close to them in 
spirit, as well as the most important 
works of medieval thought and 
learning.” 

, Book illustration is an eminently 
conservative art; for that reason 
Florentine miniatures do not betray 
the influence of the great generation of 
Florentine painters, with the excep- 
tion of Fra Angelico, who worked in 
both media. The spread of the 
humanist and Renaissance concept of 
ideas elsewhere in Italy is excellently 
portrayed: for instance, Professor 
Salmi is especially pertinent in des- 
cribing the Sienese style (poetical yet 
vetavdataive) and that of Ferrara, with 
the Este court asa fount of patronage. 
In short, Professor Salmi is to be 
warmly congratulated on a notable 
contribution to the subject; and it is 
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welcome news that the book is the 
first of a series to be devoted to the 
minor arts of the period covered. 


Dutch Still-life Painters 


Another volume likely to appeal 
to both the specialist and the general 
public is Ingvar Bergstrém’s Dutch 
Still-life Painting in the Seventeenth 
Ceniury (Faber, £4 4s.), which is an 
English translation of a book that first 
appeared in Swedish some years ago. 
It deals with a branch of Dutch paint- 
ing that has always appealed to 
English collectors; as such it will prove 
of considerable value, and will serve as 
an introduction to the intricacies of 
a fascinating subject. 

With commendable skill, the 
author traces the origins of the still 
life back to the religious painting of an 
earlier era. He underlines how the 
tradition of painting Vanitas still life 
stems from the representations of 
objects that are to be discovered in the 
pictures of St. Jerome and the Ban- 
kers, painted by artists like Van 
Roemerswael. 

The interplay of forces that went 
to form Dutch still-life painting of the 
17th century is well presented; due 
attention is paid to the current of 
Antwerp naturalism and to the in- 
terest in flowers and fruit, which 
stemmed from the illuminated manu- 
scripts of an earlier date and came to 
a head with men like Jacques de 
Gheyn, Ambrosius sere" and 
R. Savery. 

The division of Dutch still-life 
painting into different categories per- 
mits us to understand the way in 
which each different genre reflected 
distinct aspects of Dutch national life. 
The author is at his most perceptive 
when writing about the painters of the 
breakfast pieces, who are divided into 
two groups: the early masters like 
Nicolas Gillis and Floris van Dijk, and 
those in a group including Pieter 
@laesz, (Heda vandivj, Jo Uyles ihe 
former went in for more colourful 
effects; the latter were principally 
monochrome painters. 

By the mid 17th century the 
days of the severe breakfast piece 
were numbered, and ‘‘pronk”’ painting 
became the rage. This was a style 
that received felicitous treatment at 
the hands of Willem Kalf and flour- 
ished in Amsterdam, which was then 
enjoying a wave of prosperity. All the 
same, the naturalistic strain in Dutch 
painting was preserved, as can be seen 
from the Vanitas still-life pictures 
with their symbolical meanings. All 
these fascinating and complex matters 
are closely examined in this impres- 
sive contribution to Dutch studies. 


The Nude in Art 


Whereas both volumes discussed 
above deal with specific themes relat- 
ing to one country alone, Sir Kenneth 
Clark in The Nude (John Murray, 
£3 3s.) has examined the way in which 
artists from Classical days down to the 
present time have treated the human 
figure. The book consists of the 
revised text of a series of lectures 
delivered in Washington; the easy- 
going form permits Sir Kenneth to 
distil some of his intimate knowledge 
of the art of many countries and 
centuries. 

Broadly speaking, Sir Kenneth’s 
thesis is that artists have approached 
the human form in two main ways— 
as the nude and the naked. The sup- 
porters of the first concept have con- 
sidered the body under its most ideal 
terms; the adherents of the latter 
tradition have viewed it as it so often 
is—that is to say, as scraggy, ill- 
shaped, even monstrous. 

His argument, however, is only a 
convenient peg on which to hang his 
observations, pointed, charming and 
appreciative. He is surely one of our 
most perceptive art critics, able to 
select the telling phrase and combine 
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feeling with observation; and one has 
only to read his words on Titian’s 
Sacred and Profane Love in the Borg- 
hese Gallery, or Boticelli’s Primavera, 
to gauge the measure of his style. 
Here will be found passages that will 
long be treasured. 

Also one welcomes the attention 
paid to the antique. In some ways, 
one regrets that Sir Kenneth has 
spurned writing on the survival and 
influence of the antique—a theme 
that would suit him admirably. 
Let us hope, too, that he will devote 
his next book to the Italian Renais- 
sance; a volume by him on this period 
would be an event indeed. 


French Draughtsmanship 


The valuable series of books deal- 
ing with French drawings, published 
by Thames and Hudson, has received 
a welcome addition: French Drawing 
of the 19th Century, by René Huyghe 
(50s.). 
to Seurat and Toulouse-Lautree, this 
presents a valuable selection of 
important drawings from the period; 
those by Delacroix are exceedingly 
well chosen. 

Professor Huyghe’s text is stimu- 
lating and challenges some of the pre- 
conceived ideas on this subject. He 
attempts to pin down the exact essence 
of French draughtsmanship; after a 
clever and witty description of the 
various approaches adopted by paint- 
ers from this period, he comes to the 
conclusion that French artists were 
distinguished by four main elements: 
an aristocratic quality, freshness, 
rapidity and a feeling for life. 


Styles of Islamic Art 

Ralph Pinder Wilson’s highly 
attractive and instructive Islamic Art 
(Benn, £5 5s.) contains colour plates 
of some of the finest known examples 
of Islamic pottery and textiles, and is 
a delight to handle. It serves, too, as 
a succinct guide to an intriguing series 
of styles, which are bound by certain 
common denominators; as the author 
writes: ‘The Islamic world, like 
medieval Christendom, was a society 
of widely different people sharing a 
common faith and a common attitude 
to life.” 

Mr. Wilson explains how Islamic 
art has been primarily concerned with 
the problem of surface decoration; as 
a consequence pattern is often more 
important than subject—a point that 
is borne out by a number of the plates 
reproduced. Much can be learnt from 
his.pages about the traditional icono- 
graphy of those artists who took the 
arabesque as their theme; we learn, 
too, that the decorative use of Arabic 
script was an original contribution of 
Islamic art. 

By a careful comparison of his- 
torical events with the artistic produc- 
tions, the evolution of style is traced; 
and space is also spared for a glance 
at the Islamic impact on Sicily, an 
intriguing theme about which one 
would like to know more. What is 
clear is that the influence of the rich 
and exquisite patterns of Islamic art 
has been considerable; modern paint- 
ers like Matisse have rendered homage 
to Near Eastern art in their own work. 

DFS: 


FISHERMEN AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


NM angling writer who confines him- 
self to the river of which he has 
intimate knowledge often has more to 
impart than the man concerned with 
many waters. For this reason Torridge 
Fishery, by Lemon Grey (Mr. 
Lindsay Gray), (Nicholas Kaye, 21s.) 
proves itself a book of interest to the 
salmon and sea-trout fisherman, The 
author has been wise to write only of 
the Torridge where he owns a 
fishery, for the Torridge has every- 
thing to offer—lovely surroundings, 
good and varied pools, a _ great 


Ranging from David and Gros ~ 


problems as as any other river, especial , 
those concerning its own preservatiol}) 
Mr. Gray has had opportunities ¢ 
meeting every type of salmon fishe) 
and, from such encounters, he ha} 
been able to draw conclusions bot} 
helpful and wise. How right is he ¢| 
deplore the cult for thread-lining, th} 
spinners who use match-sticks fe 
rods, the jealous who have no plac| 
on a river; how wise to uphold the fi} 
and decry ‘the uncontrolled use of bai} 
in a river which deserves considera] 
tion. He justifiably extols the Silve| 
Invicta as the best sea-trout fly) 
though for salmon he might have trie} 
the Black Fairy, always most success 
ful in the Torridge. He consider 
objectively the qualities of gut anj 
nylon, with special reference t 
“drag.” 


River Preservation 


; His treatise on the greased line jj 
complementary to that of Anthon]| 
Crossley, who, if he were alive, woul] 
have enjoyed the discussion whic 
must follow the reading of some of th] 
author’s contentions. I knew Crossle| 
and believe that he would have agree) 
with much of Mr. Gray’s teaching— 
not least his abhorrence of lead-tippe: 
wading gaffs thumping on the botton} 
All anglers must agree with thi 
importance of river preservation an 
making the best of the water availabl 
and of the fishing conditions, whateve 
they may be. This book will b 
acceptable to them all, even to thos) 
who have never fished the Torridgé 

The Constant Fisherman, by Majo 
H. E. Morritt (Black, 10s. 6d.), ani 
Fishing Days, by John Unett (Casse 
21s.), conform to the more usual typ 
of angling book, retrospective, anec 
dotal and covering a wide range © 
waters. Major Morritt, fortunate t! 
have been nurtured on the banks o 
the lovely Greta at Rokeby reminisce 
delightfully of Africa, Norway, Ice 
land and the British Isles. Botl 
books suffer from illustrators unawar 


of the peculiarity of a_ trout’ 
adipose fin. | 
Sea Fishing with the Expert: 


(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) comprise 
the writings of five experts, edited by 
Jack Thorndike, about those fis! 
which sea anglers try to catch roun 
these shores. Well illustrated anc 
produced, it should help them in thei 
endeavours. R. B. 
ENGLISH HISTORY IN 
PICTURES 


ORE than 100 photographs 0 

places and things associate‘ 
with historic events make up th 
Country Life Picture Book of Englis 
History (Country Lire, 15s.). Th 
pictures begin with Stonehenge a 
end with views of Queen Victor 
rooms at Osborne; they include si 
places as the battlefields of Ha 
and Bannockburn, Maiden Cas 
Corfe and Caernarvon, “Old Pam 
cottage and Plymouth Hoe. Th 
objects are equally varied—Hent 
VII's death mask, Cromwell’s Gr 
Seal, the Round Table at Winche: 
and one of Wellington’s despatche 
at Waterloo. Each picture has a lon 
explanatory caption; altogether thi 
book does a good service by givin 
visual reality to what are so oftel 
empty historical names. Mi 

The scenery of Yorkshire offer 


Book of Yorkshire (Cone 
12s. 6d.). There are nearly 60 full pa 
photographs: of dale scenery — 
Wensleydale and Ryedale; of the gril 
factory roofs of Bradford and Halifas 
of the seaside at Filey and Seat 
borough; and of the streams, grea 
houses, abbeys, hills and plains 

make up the grand Yorkshir 


countryside. 


VOLTAIRE ON 
GARDENING 


@\R,—I think that the following 
letter will be of interest to your 
» ders. ItisfromVoltaire to SirWilliam 
‘ imbers, thanking him for sending a 
y of one of his books on gardening. 
>» copy of the letter from which the 
owing translation has been made is 
served in the British Museum. 

“Tt is not alone sufficient to love 
dens, nor to possess them; it is 
essary to have eyes with which to 
them and legs in order to walk 
ong them. I shall soon lose both 
former and the latter as a result 
my old age and illness. One of the 
: uses to which I have put my sight 
| been to read your very pleasing 
»tk. I notice that I have followed 
"ir precepts as much as my ignor- 
+e and my fortune have enabled me 
1 I have something of everything in 
1 gardens, parterres, a small lake, 
‘Sy regular paths, very irregular 
‘ods, dales, paddocks, vineyards 
= arated with dividing walls covered 
ob fruit trees both trained and 
+ wing wild; everything is very small 
+1 far removed from your magnifi- 
‘ice. A German prince would ruin 
Jaself in attempting to be your 
Woil’’—James Boutwoop, 105, 
\tthwood-lane, Highgate, N.6. 


THATCH FOR THE 
HURDLES 


+, —During a tour of the Mendip 


betes ae oe 


Mee es gre pe 


Is I discovered the thatched stack 

jwn in the accompanying photo- 
» ph. The hurdles beneath the thatch 
*| used for the sheep fair which is 
‘4d amnually on Priddy green in 
“gust and attracts visitors from 
‘ny parts of Somerset. The fair is 
+4 to owe its origin to the Black 
ath, which so ravaged the districts 
the foot of the Mendips that the 
j}\erant chapmen were forced to sell 
‘‘ir wares in the pure air on the top 
‘ hills—T. D. Heap, 9, Laugherne- 
d, St. John’s, Worcester. 


EXPORT OF CATTLE 
_ FOR SLAUGHTER 


"t—The Minister of Agriculture’s 
+ tement in the House, following his 
partmental Committee of Enquiry 
‘ort, flagrantly declines to follow 
+: the Committee’s recommenda- 
ns of major policy, particularlyas 
the banning of the cattle traffic to 
»imece. French methods of slaughter 
nned for cattle here since 1933) will 
idly be altered at Mr. Heathcote 
jory’s request, and how can we 


GROWING NEAR THE HIGHER (left) 
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THATCH COVERING FOR SHEEP HURDLES USED IN THE ANNUAL 
FAIR AT PRIDDY, SOMERSET 
See letter: Thatch for the Hurdles 


possibly keep any real check abroad 
over any agreed travel and watering 
arrangements? These things, as the 
report only too clearly shows, are 
hard enough to secure even in our own 
country, where the Continental dis- 
tances do not apply. The Committee 
say: “ We consider these long journeys 
on the Continent coming immediately 
after the sea crossing and probably in 
many cases also after a lengthy 
journey or series of journeys in this 
country must inevitably cause the 
animals undue suffering: we are con- 
vinced that this cannot be justified on 
grounds of economic advantage.’ In 
the House the Minister has just com- 
mended the humanity of outlook of 
his Committee. He himself in the 
House on February 8 categorically 
stated that “if there be an element of 
inhumanity in this trade, it is a trade 
we can do without.”’ 

Deeds speak stronger than words. 
Even on the ground of financial bene- 
fit, while the Minister assured us in 
the winter that this trade was of 
advantage “to the country,”’ his Com- 
mittee by no means confirm this 
assurance; they say: “Indeed the 
Board of Trade have indicated that 
because of the many imponderables it 
is hard to say where the balance of 
economic advantage lies.’’ The public 
may well be asking whether Minis- 
terial promises are ever kept, or 
Departmental Committee recommen- 
dations ever implemented. What a 
shameful thing it is! And for whose 
benefit? Not the country’s, say the 


Committee, and certainly not the 
cattle’s. The exporters then? And 
perhaps the French? Our meat trade 
has pronounced against it. Can it 
survive for the sake of sectional and 
political interests and reasons ?— JOHN 
T. Capron, Stalham, Norfolk. 


HIGH-ELEVATION OAK 


S1r,—Mr. Miles Hadfield’s interesting 
reconsideration of Wistman’s Wood, 
on Dartmoor (May 9), prompts me to 
mention another matter. Wistman’s 
Wood is usually classified as a high- 
elevation, primitive (which is evidently 
doubtful) oakwood, and one finds it 
compared with other high-elevation 
oakwoods in the Lake District, or con- 
ceivably with small patches of primeval 
oakwood in South Wales reputed to be 
more natural than semi-natural— 
which latter is the usual character of 
“wild’’ oakwoods. But have any of the 
serious students and pundits considered 
Badgeworthy Wood on Exmoor? 
Badgeworthy Wood rises on the 
Devon side of Badgeworthy Water, 
which here forms the county boun- 
dary, and the terrain, and especially 
the floor, though less fantastic than 
that of Wistman’s Wood, has certain 
similarities. Indeed, some of the most 
rocky parts are so odd that they were 
once supposed to be artificial. The 
elevation is about 1,100 ft. and some 
of the trees bear certain habit resem- 
blances to those of Wistman’s Wood. 
But (two most important points) they 
have on average grown better, and 
they are mostly Quercus petyvaea or 


1,100 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
See letter: High-elevation Oak 
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sessile oak, and not Q. vobuy—which 
hangs together with one or two of Dr. 
Mark Anderson’s suggestions concern- 
ing the Dartmoor trees.—J. D. U. 


WARD, Rodhuish, Watchet, Somerset. 


A WATCH-MAKING FAMILY 


S1r,—I was interested by the corres- 
pondence about clocks made by mem- 
bers of the Juler family in Norfolk. 
I know an Albert Juler who lives in 
Norwich and is an engineer by trade. 
He is apparently related to this family 
of clock-makers and has given me per- 
mission to quote information he has 
obtained from the Curator of the 
Castle Museum, Norwich. 

In 1763 there was a John Juler, 
watch-maker, of North Walsham. 
Matthew Juler was an apprentice of 
John Juler, but ran away from his 
master and was supposed to be making 
for Lincolnshire. John Juler put an 
advertisement in the local paper offer- 
ing a guinea for his whereabouts, also 
stating that anyone harbouring him 
would be prosecuted. This might be 
the Matthew Juler about whom the 
letter of March 14 enquired. It is pos- 
sible that he later returned to Norwich 
and set up in business for himself. 

Other references are: 1807, Wil- 
liam Juler, watch-maker, Watton; 
1818, George Juler, watch-maker, 
North Walsham; 1825, John Juler, 
watch-maker, North Walsham; 1863, 
William Juler, watch-maker, Burnham 
Market, Hunstanton and Great Yar- 
mouth; and 1865, Henry Juler, watch- 
maker, Lower Seymour-street, Port- 
land-square, London. 

Since 1865 the Julers living in 
Norwich do not appear to have con- 
tinued as watch-makers. Albert Juler’s 
great-grandfather forged the ornamen- 
tal ironwork in the Whispering Gallery 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. An interesting 
point is that when I lived in Norfolk 
some years ago Albert Juler used to 
mend watches and clocks for his 
friends as a hobby.—N. F. A. Moore, 
Anthonys, Horsell, Woking, Surrey. 


CATS’ HOMING 
INSTINCTS 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Hammond’s interest- 
ing letter in Country Lire of May 9 
brought back a vivid childhood mem- 
ory. Many years ago I lived at Harts- 
hill, a small village in those days, a 
mile from Stoke-on-Trent, and my 
father owned the Clanway Colliery 
some distance outside Tunstall. At 
that time he had a fine tabby cat 
which after some years became in- 
creasingly fierce, biting and scratching 
anyone who played with him. So my 
mother said he must be put in a sack 


AND LOWER (right) EDGE OF BADGEWORTHY WOOD, EXMOOR, WHICH IS ABOUT 
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and sent to the colliery in the empty 
coal-cart the next time the monthly 
coal was delivered, with special orders 
that he should be taken down the pit 

*to run wild enjoying life catching the 
rats and mice. 

Imagine our childish excitement 
many weeks later when one morning 
the cook came running up to the nur- 
sery with the cat in her arms. She 
had found him waiting on the back- 
door step when answering the milk- 
man’s knock. 

Almost unbelievably (though 
there seems no limit to a cat’s homing 
instinct), he must have hopped into the 
cage one day when miners were being 
brought to the surface, and then found 
his way through four crowded pottery 
towns, Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley and 
Stoke, back to his old home at Harts- 
hill. 

Enquiries were made to see if the 
cat had indeed been taken down the 

_pit, and we were assured that the sack 
had been opened only at pit-bottom. 
No one ever had the heart to send him 
away again.—HiLpa M. CLive (Mrs.), 
Bryanston Court, W.1. 


TELLING THE AGE OF 
TREES 


Srr,—In your issue of April 11 you 
published a photograph of the stump of 
a beech tree recently cut down by Lord 
Haddington owing to storm damage, 
together with a letter by him stating, 
among other details, that the circum- 
ference of this tree was 19 ft. and, 
judging by the number of rings, that 
the tree must have been planted in or 
about the year 1607. 

I am much interested in this, as 
I have here a standing beech tree 
whose circumference is 19 ft. 3 ins., 
and I have often wondered how old it 
is. Unfortunately I have no records of 
any kind about it. If, however, there 
is any relation between the circumfer- 
ence of a tree and its age, then mine 
would probably be about the same age 
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as, or possibly a few years older than, 
that of Lord Haddington; and as 
my family came here in 1595 it is 
possible that this beech may have been 
planted by my forbear shortly after 
his arrival. 

Can you or any of your readers 
tell me if there is any relation between 
the circumference of a standing tree 
and its age? If not, do you know of 
any other way of ascertaining the age 
of such a tree?—-D. BERESFORD-ASH 


(Major), Ashbrook, Co. Londonderry, 
N. Iveland. 
[There is no precise relation 


between the circumference of a tree 
and its age. The only reliable way of 
telling the age of a tree for which no 
planting records exist is to wait until 
it is felled and then count the number 
of annua] rings.—ED. } 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


HANDWORK 


Sir,—An old friend, an elderly lady, 
who has always been most active and 
also a clever needlewoman, has 
recently suffered a slight stroke, which 
has left her without the full use of her 
hands and thereby prevents her from 
doing any fine or intricate work. Can 
any of your readers give me any sug- 
gestions for some suitable handwork 
that she could undertake or home 
hobby that she could now pursue that 
would not require too great an 
accuracy or delicacy of touch?- I am 
sure that there must be many inter- 
esting pastimes that Victorian ladies, 
for instance, indulged in that would be 
both interesting to revive and also 
useful-in occupying otherwise rather 
tedious leisure hours.—J. B. ILEs, 
35, Curzon-street, W.1. 


GARLIC FOR ASH? 


Srr,—The first plant-indicator lesson 
I was taught was that wild garlic 
indicated a soil suitable for ash, and 
I have heard an examiner in forestry 
repeat this old-fashioned idea (in 


LATE-18th-CENTURY WALLPAPER IN THE ROUND ROOM AT 
MOCCAS COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE 


See letter: 


Wallpaper Panels of the 18th Century 
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WILD GARLIC GROWING IN A DEVON WOOD 


See letter: 


which there is certainly some truth) 
with approval. But recently, having 
seen an exceptionally attractive patch 
of wild garlic in a central Devon wood 
through which a small brook wound 
its way, I looked up wild garlic in the 
books and learnt that it grows in every 
county of the British mainland. 
Surely good ash sites, though doubt- 
less common enough in Derbyshire, 
the Cotswolds and south of the 
Thames, must be relatively few and 
far between north of the River Tweed, 
and particularly north of the Cale- 
donian Canal.—WoopmMan, Somerset. 


WALLPAPER PANELS OF 
THE 18th CENTURY 


S1r,—In Collectors’ Questions of March 
14 Mrs. A. T. Leask enquired about 
further examples of late-18th-century 
wallpaper panels with Pompeian type 
of ornament. I enclose a photograph 
showing four types in the round room 
at, Moccas Court, Herefordshire, de- 
signed by Robert -Adam and built 
about 1780. This delightful room over- 
looks the Wye. 

The long panels at Moccas seem 
to be about the same length as those 
illustrating Mrs. lLeask’s enquiry 
(9 ft. 9$ins.) and their effective em- 
ployment in decorating an awkward 
surface is very well illustrated. 
Indeed, it isa device modern wallpaper 
manufacturers might well adopt. The 
fourth panel, over the doorway, is also 
admirably adapted. All the panels are 
bordered.—MARGARET JONES (MRs.), 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


VAGARIES OF A PIGEON 
FAMILY 


Srir,—Last year our fantail pigeons 
were joined by another, a stray with 
an odd, cockatoo-like tuft on top of his 
head. A young hen became the 
mother of four broods, and he proved 
an excellent father each time. 

This year he and his wife produced 
one pair of young safely, despite the 
flirtatious persistence of one of his 
daughters. The process was repeated, 
and the other week two more young 
hatched out. The mother began to 
look very ruffled with husband- 
trouble: well she might, for at the start 
of the next week the daughter laid the 
first of her two eggs in between her 
parents’ youngest son and daughter. 
There were then two eggs, one sister 
and one brother, one mother and one 
father and his second wife, the second 
mother, all living in one compartment. 
Whereas the original mother has now 


Garlic for Ash? | 
elected to retire from the ues 
of sitting (to be a graceful gral 
mother?), father and wife/daugl} 
take it in the usual turns to sit on# 
eggs and young. But the most ex} 
ordinary thing is that both mot 
take it in turns to feed the youn, 
the grandmother-to-be! | 

Have you, or any of your read 
previously known a hen who co 
produce the right sort of food 
young before, in 1 fact, she had hate 
out a family of her own?-—J, 
SKELSEY, Hailsham Grange, Hailsh 
Sussex. 

[A pigeon’s ability to produce | 
soft food necessary for feeding you} 
is stimulated by the hatching | 
chicks, irrespective of whether tl} 
are her own or another’s. Con 
quently it is not very unusual for ¢| 
to feed another’s young before / 
own brood have hatched. We ha 
heard of one pigeon-breeder who ke¢ 
a barren hen pigeon to act as a fee” 
of his fantails, and she is in fact | 
best feeder.—ED. | 


GROWING FERNS IN| 
BOTTLES | 


S1r,—With reference to the rece 
letter about growing ferns in bottl! 
when I was a child some 50 years a) 
I remember a garden where bott! 
were used as an edging, and after tl 
last war when we took over an ext 
piece of ground I decided to ¥ 
bottles for the same purpose. It w 
a great surprise to find ferns growil 
in a number of them later on—bo 
hart’s-tongue and the usual fern type! 
and I tried to transplant some into 
pot without success, as the rod 
grew right in the necks of the bottle 
Perhaps I might have been successi 
if I had broken the bottles. T 
edging was always an item of intere 
to visitors and, needless to say, pr 
voked some ribald remarks.—GRAt 
M. Putian, Whistlers, Ringwood-voa 
Totton, Southampton. 


UNDER GLASS 

S1r,—Many years ago when I was 
young man I was in charge of son 
leather works and for a new proce 
it was required to have a large tab 
with a completely smooth top, so 
was decided to use a rough-toppé 
one with plate-glass on it. To prevel 
the glass from splitting under pressw) 
it was decided to lay it on some old bali 
in which tanned sheepskins came fro) 
India; these bales were made of thic 
close-woven hessian, which was dul 
soaked down in water. The tab 


4 
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» ! 
as set up on a Friday before a hot 
igust Bank Holiday and left to bed 
| during the weekend. 
| On the Tuesday morning I went 
to see how it had settled and was 
rprised to see the number of varie- 
es of fungi that had grown in that 
ort space of time. I decided to have 
flicks attached to the hessian and 
ut them in water to keep it damp; 
tithin the next month there was not 
|square inch of that hessian that had 
ot produced either fungi of some 
prt, small plants or ferns. I assume 
hat during the journey from India 
ores must have blown on _ to 
nese bales at different ports of call. 
_Puitip W. Baytis, 41, Belmont- 
lveet, Southport, Lancashire. 


_ WHAT WAS IT FOR? 


1rR,—Can any of your readers suggest 
that the object seen in the enclosed 
hotograph can have been used for? 
tis 25 ins. long, of heavy limed oak, 
nd has been well used. It seems to be 
re-19th century. The thinner pivoted 
rm is 15 ins. by 12 ins., and running 
long from the front end are two 
punded shallow grooves % in. wide 
nd 1234 ins. long, leaving two flat 
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noticed in Bridge End Gardens, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 

They appear to be models of 18th- 
century furniture, but in conversation 
pieces of that time, such as Zoffany’s 
painting of the Garricks taking tea in 
the garden, the subjects are generally 
seated on chairs that obviously belong 
to the house. 

Francis Gibson, the banker, laid 
these gardens out in 1843, but I won- 
der if the chairs are contemporary or 
earlier.—G. E. BUNCOMBE, Spring- 
field, Ashdon, Saffron Walden, Essex. 


NEW POTATOES AT 
CHRISTMAS 


Srr,—With reference to A Country- 
man’s Notes in your issue of May 2, 
I remember my father also keeping 
new potatoes in tins in a suburban 
garden almost sixty years ago. He 
took the precaution of sealing the tins 
by running some solder round the 
edges. I suppose the purpose of bury- 
ing the tin was to maintain the pota- 
toes at an even temperature.— 
ARTHUR R. PRESTIGE, 9, Clavering 
Walk, Cooden, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 

[This subject is again referred 
to in A Countryman’s Notes on page 
1028.—Ep.] 
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ides and a central rib. On the front 
ad of the latter is a small hole in 
\vhich is presumably the remains of an 
ron sighting pin. Two pin holes in the 
yuter ribs are 3} ins. from the front 
jad and again two more, in line with 
hese, are in the square block at the 
‘ear, where the latter is pivoted to 
_ vhat must be a tension lever. What 
these last four holes are for is not 
)bvious. 

; At the rear of the grooves is a flat 
jnoyable brass catch centrally fixed in 
| transverse channel; and when the 
training handle is brought down until 
he grooved arm rests on the stock 
he catch is raised by a small brass 
ittud on the stock and releases any 
naterial held in tension across the 
‘hannel. 

Two small holes pierce the front 
md of the stock, from the front one of 
which probably a pin is missing to 
which the strained material must 
lave been anchored. Behind them 
ire two slots suitably placed to take 
ingers and thumb of the same 
iand as the shoulder against which the 
yack rest or butt is placed. 

It looks, therefore, like some sort 
of catapult, though it must have been 
very difficult to aim, or to keep the 
shot in the grooves. And) what 
material can have been used to secure 
tension, and what struck the shot?— 
GH. HorNYOLD-STRICKLAND, Sizergh 
Castle, Kendal, Westmorland. 


DESIGN OF GARDEN 
CHAIRS 


31r,—Some time ago a correspondent 
teferred to the lack of variety and 
talent shown in the design of garden 
shairs. Your readers may be inter- 
sted in the enclosed photographs of 
two iron garden seats which I recently 


WOODEN INSTRUMENT POSSIBLY USED FOR STRAINING 
OR CATAPULTING 


See letter: What was it For? 


THE VANISHED SMOCK 
FROCK 


S1r,—The recent article in CouUNTRY 
Lire on the vanished smock frock was 
very interesting. The writer remarks 
on the apparent lack of pictorial 
illustrations showing when and where 
these smocks were worn by English 
countrymen. As an example, Mrs. 
Jones refers to Victorian Snapshots, 
published in 1939, which has only one 
photograph showing a man wearing 
such a garment, a Tring centenarian 
about the year 1890. 

The photograph which I send with 
this letter was taken on a half-plate 


and ‘the negative was 
probably made about 
the same period as the 
Tring picture. The back- 
ground is a_ cottage 
in Warwickshire, and the 
man is also festooned 
in white whiskers. To 
judge by the crook in 
his hand lhe is a shep- 
herd, and perhaps an 
expert on  smocking 
may be able to describe 
the pattern that decor- 
ates the smock he is 
wearing. 

The late H. J. Mas- 
singham, in his book, 
Country Relics, publish- 
ed in 1939, mentions the 
shepherd’s smock in the 
collection that at length 
came his way after he 
had resigned himself to 
never obtaining one. He 
found it in the hamlet of 
Wood Stanley, which is 
in the northern Cots- 
wolds on Stanway Hill, 
between Broadway and 
Winchcombe. In a cot- 
tage here lived two old 
ladies. He | writes: 
“These ladies were the 
two daughters of Shep- 
herd Wiggins who, 24 
years ago, died at the 
age of 93.... One was 
the spit of her father, 
whose picture hung on 
the wall clothed in a 
smock and shovel hat 
above long white side 
whiskers. The smock in the 
photograph . . . was what he wore in 
his last years, and he would never put 
his nose out of doors without it. In 
it he used to walk into Winchcombe 
every week.” 

It seems that smocks were chiefly 
worn in southern England and the 
Midlands. I have never heard of their 
being worn, or even discussed, in 
Northumberland. As a boy I lived in 
Felton on the Great North Road, a 
smalf village, and also in Wooler near 
the Cheviots, famous for sheep and 
shepherds, just before the turn of the 
century. Nor have I any information 
of their use in the fells of Cumber- 


Jand and Westmorland. A_ book 
written by a country parson, The 
Annals of a Quiet Valley, which 


describes life in Longsleddale, a dale 
running right up to the High Street 
area, adjacent to Mardale, where the 
ancient Shepherds’ Meet was held 
until the village was submerged to 
create a water reservoir, never men- 
tions smocks and no smocks are 
illustrated, although the book has much 
to say about sheep and shepherds. 
His book was published in 1894, and 
deals with the early 19th century. 
The nearest approach to a smock 
in my experience was that of a 
miller who owned a small water-mill 


Sc Zz —— SX 


A WARWICKSHIRE SHEPHERD WEARING 
HIS SMOCK, ABOUT 1890 


See letter: The Vanished Smock Frock 


near Felton, and who wore a white 
overall like a smock when he was 
working inside his mill to protect 
himself from the flour dust that 
drifted everywhere around him and 
his creaking, groaning mechanism.— 
C. R. DEntToN, 64, Nailcote-avenue, 
Tile Hill, Coventry, Warwickshire. 


WELSH MARRIAGE BELLS 


Sir,—In your issue of February 21, 
under the heading of A Practical Joke, 
you published an interesting letter 
from M. W., of Hereford, suggesting 
that Welsh marriage bells might 
have been just a practical joke. Ihave, 
however, come to the conclusion that 
M. W.’s amusing marriage bell, with 
the spring to make the wine disappear 
into a cavity, must have been a prac- 
tical joker’s version of the marriage 
bell, in the same manner as a frog 
mug is a joke version of a normal mug. 
The bell sent to me from Wales had 
the spring in the handle, but I have 
now received assurance that it never 
had, nor could have had, a concealed 
cavity. The specimen in my own 
possession has no spring and no place 
for a hidden cavity. The real purpose 
of the non-trick marriage bell, there- 
fore, still remains a mystery.— 
Epwarp H. Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House Northwood. Middlesex. 


IRON GARDEN FURNITURE EVIDENTLY BASED ON 18th-CENTURY CHAIR DESIGNS 


See letter: Design 0 Garden Chairs 
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THE BEAUTY OF CUT-CARD ORNAMENT 


offers a pleasure and satisfaction to the 

eye out of all proportion to its weight or 
elaboration. It has the appeal of all ornament 
that is entirely purposeful, but, more than this, 
it is uniquely successful in achieving the con- 
trasts in contour and surface that reveal 
perfectly the subtle beauty of silver. 


The surface enrichment of English silver 
with cut-card work may be traced to the calyx 
ornament supporting the bowls of some Eliza- 
bethan standing cups and covers. The bowl of 
the Wilbraham Cup, struck with the London hall- 
mark for 1585 and sold in 1930 for £3,275 5s., is 
set in a calyx of acanthus leaves, and the 
Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Cup, 1605, rises from 
a calyx composed of three acanthus leaves 
alternating with holly leaves. The calyx was cut 
from a single disc of silver plate, embossed in 
leaf forms and shaped around the base of the 
bowl. It was held in position by soldering to the 
merese of the stem and was not actually 
attached to the bowl. 

What has come to be known as true cut-card 
ornament, dating from the 1660s and fashion- 
able until early Georgian times, consisted of 
narrow strips cut in formal silhouettes from 
sheet silver and soldered flatly over the surface 
of the silver vessel as an additional layer on 
areas of special stress. Designs in leaf shapes 
were cut from the sheet silver in the same way 
as silhouette patterns in cardboard may be cut 
with scissors. These were soldered around the 
base of a vessel raised from the plate such as a 
porringer, loving cup or jug. A matching 
design, with the motifs more closely spaced, was 

. applied to the centre of the cover, forming a 
base to the knob finial. The edges of the outline 
were square-cut so that the ornament showed 
in relief against the surface of the vessel. 
Deeper cut-card work in more elaborate outline 
became fashionable during the late 1680s. (The 
name cut-card work was applied only in the late 
1850s by Octavius Morgan.) 


The obvious purpose of such ornament was 
the strengthening of silver vessels at precisely 
the points where such reinforcement was most 
needed. Heavy-handed cleaning and polishing 
of thin sterling silver or the softer plate of the 
high standard quality was inclined to distort 
hand-raised vessels with rounded bases. Cut- 


OES ornament on a silver vessel 


BEADING. By Robert Cooper, 1702. 
HANDLE AND 
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card work acted as a preventive, 
preserving the vessel’s graceful 
outlines. At the same time it 
proved an excellent method of 
distributing the pull against 
soldered joints, such as_ the 
handle-body junction. On such 
an article as a cylindrical tankard 
rolled from the sheet and not 
raised it will sometimes be ob- 
served that the cut-card work 
has extended around the handle 
junctions to strengthen and mask 
the vertical seam beneath them. 


Cut-card work was a 
favourite enrichment throughout 
the period of high standard 
silver, 1697-1720 (see CounTRY 
Lire, December 6, 1956). Since 
elaborate forms were not con- 
sidered practical, silversmiths 
had to apply all their skill to 
meet the challenge of plain sur- 
faces, the resultant richness of 
design being due to. graceful 
forms and_ skilfully achieved 
interplay of simple mouldings 
and facetings. The inherent 
splendour of the metal was 
intensified by the play of light 
on the plain surfaces and the 
broken reflections from sharp 
angles and mouldings. Cut-card 
ornament and its more elaborate 
successor, strapwork, were used 
more and more freely and with 
ever richer effect. 


The essential characteristic 
of cut-card ornament is that it 
is handwrought and applied: 
neither applied cast ornament 
nor repoussé designs raised with 
the hammer should be so classed. 
Cut-card work is never found on 
cast silver, 

Considerable skill was required to prepare 
cut-card motifs and solder them smoothly into 
position. The exact size of the silver plate re- 
quired was determined by covering the part to 
be decorated with parchment or thick calen- 
dered paper. This shape might be a disc or a 


1700. 
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JUG ORNAMENTED WITH LEAF-SHAPED CUT-CARD WORK WITH RIBS OF DIMINISHING 


(Right) COFFEE-POT BY JOSEPH WARD (1703), 
SPOUT JUNCTIONS STRENGTHENED WITH CUT-CARD ORNAMENT 


il) 7 


SILVER-GILT EWER WITH A CALYX OF PIERCE) ! 
CUT-CARD WORK, BY DAVID WILLAUME, LONDO? 
Cut-card Seok which was both beautiful an} 
functional, was made from sheet silver soldered to the vess| 


strip. Next a single example of the repetitis| 
motif constituting the pattern was cut from th 
brass or copper sheet and used as a form ff 
drawing the exact pattern in full upon the pare! 
ment, which was then cut to shape. 

The silver used for the decoration require) 
special preparation. Its unde 
surface was roughened with 
coarse file, and hot solder w: 
floated over the whole area. TI} 
silver was then cleaned, gent 
hammered, and smooth-filed uni 
only a film of solder remaine( 
It was cut to the shape of th 
parchment template and the) 
bent and curved by hand to | 
the contour of the vessel to }} 
decorated. The finishing touch() 
were given by malleting on | 
mandrel. This cut-card wol 
was fixed to the surface by hea 
ing with a constantly movir 
blow-pipe flame. A charcoal fi 
with small bellows was used 
supply the flame; later a spit} 
lamp was substituted. Thy 
melted the solder and the tw 
surfaces adhered securely to eat} 
other. Throughout the enti 
process it was essential to avo 
all smoke, both tools and meti 
being kept entirely clean. 


Cut-card ornament alwa}} 
displayed perfect balance. 11) 
earliest from about 1660 col) 
sisted of a repetition of shor 
plain, leaf-shaped outlines, et) 
circling hollow-ware immediatel] 
above the foot-ring. This w 
followed in the 1670s by simply 
alternating motifs, wide and ne 
row, tall and short. In the 168() 
expansive intricate acanthus leé 
outlines became fashionable, 4 
continued into the early years ¢ 


WITH 


COUNTRY 


\ 


BY ITSELF” 


and you will enjoy an apéritif 
with an authentic french accent 


LILLET 


Pronounced “Lilly” by the Anglais, this truly 
Gallic apéritif is sweeter than dry, yet drier than 
sweet. Accordingly it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the British taste for compromise! 
Enjoy it by itself—or with soda if you like to 
prolong the pleasure. (Iced, of course). 
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THE LOUNGE CHAIR 
for indoors —atid out f£ 


A truly comfortable lounge 
chair in contemporary 
design with foam seating, 
the ‘““Foldaway” is the first 
lounge chair that will 

fold for easy storage 

and portability. 

Moreover, the “Foldaway” 
is covered in “‘Arvinim”’ 
fabric that is weather- 
proofed, thus making it 
ideal for verandah and 
garden use as well as that 
“‘spare chair’’ indoors. 


The frame is of tubular steel and there is a choice of 
five colours, plain or printed ‘“Arvinim.”’ The 
“Foldaway” closes to a thickness of only 5 inches—and 
only the ““Foldaway”’ can do this! - 


—FOR INDOOR USE ONLY, yet still easily closed, a 
there is another model with black ebonised wood frame 
covered in ‘‘Tibor’’ fabric. 


Obtainable from leading furniture stores. Write 
for illustrated leaflet to: . 


Dept. L.52. Ae ARENSON LTD. 
Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. BARnet 4501-3 


* Patents pending in U.K. and Commonwealth 
pa Sg ee ee . e . . ° 
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A CUP AND COVER WITH MATCHING CUT-CARD WORK ON THE BOWL AND COVER. By Dayid Willaume, London, 17{ 
(Right) TEA-POT WITH STRAPWORK ENCIRCLING BODY RIM AND COVER. By David Willaume, 1706 


PORRINGER, c. 1710, WITH COVER AND EARS ORNAMENTED WITH ENGRAVED 


ww 
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CUT-CARD WORK 


the 18th century. These were rather taller than 
former cut-card work and might or might not 
alternate with short single motifs such as spires 
or trefoils. During the high standard period, 
1697-1720, cut-card work tended to extend 
upward and encircle the lower third, or even 
half, of a vessel with a corresponding extension 
on the cover. 

Plain cut-card motifs might themselves be 
surface-ornamented with separate motifs of cast 
silver, such as mid-ribs of diminishing beading, 
or flower-heads. These developed during the late 
1690s, becoming fashionable from 1700. Chased 
or engraved ornament on cut-card work in high 
standard silver is sometimes found; usually 
alternate lobes are so treated. Leaf-shaped 
motifs might be engraved with mid-ribs, or the 
entire leaf engraved with naturalistic veining. 
Combinations of cast and engraved ornament 
have also been noted. Flat, spatulate lobes 
might surmount tapering rectangular panels 
alternating with shorter leaves which were 


engraved. Sometimes the spatulate lobes 
themselves received cast mid-ribs as a third 
layer. 


Pierced cut-card work is found in a wide 
range of designs based on a series of elongated 
horse-shoe forms connected by tiny inverted 
arches. This style was rarely used before 1685 
and was infrequent during the subsequent 
fifteen years, but was a fashionable design 
throughout the period of high standard silver. 
The piercing was cut within the curved outlines 


and through the plate, displaying the thickness 
of the metal and the basic silver below. 

A late development in cut-card work con- 
sisted of building the design by means of a series 
of long, narrow straps or lanceolate leaf forms in 
place of acanthus leaves. Each strap was cut 
individually from the plate and might alternate 
with a shorter central ornament. These simple 
strap forms continued side by side with cut-card 
work and cast strapwork of more elaborate style. 

Cut-card work mainly ornamented heavy 
objects of silver. But, as an exception, casters 
were particularly popular grounds for such 
decoration in the early 18th century. Here the 
purpose was to assist the user’s grip, as well as 
to strengthen the constantly handled vessel. On 
a bulbous-bodied caster bands of pierced cut- 
card decoration might encircle the base and the 
body rim in different, not matching, designs, 
accentuating the contrast in the pierced panels 
on the high-domed cover. The shoulders of a 
hexagonal baluster caster might be ornamented 
with pendent acanthus leaves, strengthening 
the part held by the fingers and subject to rough 
handling when the vessel had to be opened for 
refilling. 

The spout-body joint of a coffee- or 
chocolate-pot might be enriched and strength- 
ened with cut-card work of intricate outline. 
Handle sockets were attached to the body with 
similar ornament, and a narrow strip of silver 
outlined in scalloping might grace the back of 
the leather-covered handle. 


Imitation cut-card work in the form 
chased castings soldered to the vessel date fre 
the introduction of high standard silver. Cz 
strapwork panels might encircle the lower bo 
of a hand-raised vessel and cover the | 
straight-sided tapering straps with arch-ar 
ball ends becoming fashionable, alternati 
with long slender pointed lobes, their surfac 
sparsely ornamented. A tea-pot might have 
rim and shoulder thus decorated. Early 
George I’s reign cast strapwork was elaborate 
chased in Rococo designs against a matt 
ground. A covered cup from the mid-172 
might have the lower part of its body and 
domed cover decorated with applied strapwoi 
cast and finely chased with Classical cam 
medallions, scrolls, foliage, shells and trel 
panels, alternating with narrow plain lob 
Early examples were applied against a ple 
silver surface; from about 1730 the ground w 
matted. The motifs became more and m¢ 
elaborate as the mid-century approached, b 
such work never achieved the restrained beau 
of the early functional cut-card work. 


HOT-WATER JUG, BY PHILIP ELST@ 

OF EXETER (1707), WITH ELABORA’ 

CAST STRAPWORK. Such decoration ¥ 

not cut by hand, as was cut-card work, b 
might be richly chased 


| 
a. 
A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


RECOVERY 


ex-world champions came to be well down 
to a provincial quartet in the Gold Cup 
quarter-finals. Unfortunately, I was mis- 
nformed over my chief exhibit, a dramatic slam 
jwing that actually went to Dr. Sidney Lee’s 
feam in their semi-final match against Terence 
Reese and others. I hasten to withdraw the 
juggestion that the Reese team were playing 
igainst “‘far less eminent opposition,” but the 
moral of the tale is still plain. 

Reverting to the Reese versus Franks 
match, the position with only 16 boards to play 
was that Manchester held a commanding lead of 
’4 match points, roughly equivalent to 2,500 at 
brdinary scoring. Let us see what this means in 
; duplicate teams-of-four match. To overcome 
such a deficit, your team cannot afford to throw 
way a single point; this apart, you need 
i series of windfalls—something like a slam 
swing, plus two or three game swings, plus 
i couple of big penalties. And the rival team is 
fough enough to ensure that the odds against all 
this happening in the space of a few boards are 
ubout a hundred to one. 

Being released at the time from my playing 
iuties, I was able to join the spectators who 
anticipated fireworks of a rare order in the open 
room; Terence Reese and Boris Schapiro 
oecupied the West and East seats, and they 


i AST week I set out to show how a team of 


>bviously had to pull out all the stops. Here 
‘s the first hand that caught my eye: 
a@&KI3 
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Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. 

\West North East South 
No bid 1 Diamond 1 Heart 1 Spade 
\Nobid 2Diamonds No bid 3 Clubs 
\No bid 3 Spades No bid 4 Spades 
‘Double No bid No bid No bid 


Now in good company it is rare for a game 


tall to be doubled when it is reached in confident 
fashion. Here the double stands to gain an extra 
50 points and to lose far more if it helps the 
declarer to spot the winning line of play; but the 
\time for pawky measures was long past. 

Without being in the least unkind to a 
gallant team, I feel that one or two Manchester 
Players were Overwrought at the prospect of 
imminent victory. A smart opponent has been 
known to double ‘‘on the bidding” with a 
singleton trump in the hope of inducing a mis- 
play, but here the situation was plain: West’s 


South started off like a bull at a gate. 
Having won the Heart lead, he played the Ace 
Of Spades and then finessed the Knave; a Club 
at trick 4 brought out the Ace, so East cashed 
the Queen of Hearts and gave his partner a ruff. 
As dummy was left with the Diamonds and the 
King of Spades, West led his last trump and won 
a Club at the end as the setting trick. The con- 
tract can be made in more than one way; had 
this occurred at a less tense period, South would 
probably finesse the Knave, of Spades at the 
second trick instead of the third. 

At the other table North-South made a con- 
tract of Three No-Trumps, so the Reese team 
gained 500 (six match points) on the deal. Had 
‘Four Spades doubled been made, Manchester 
would have gained 190 (three match points) to 
put the issue beyond all reasonable doubt. The 
champions had still a long way to go, and 
another spot of excitement quickly followed. 

The hand that follows suggests that the 
Manchester team had found a set plan. Many 
a match has been lost by sitting on the splice. 
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Reese and Schapiro had to press to the limit 
and beyond; they were all too likely to sneak a 
few boundaries through the slips, and the 
balance must be restored by catching them out 
when they let fly at the wrong moment. 


@AI86 
@ 10 
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Dealer, North. North-South vulnerable. 


West North East South 

1 Diamond No bid 1 Spade 
No bid 2 Spades No bid No bid 
3 Clubs No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


It is easy to follow the various thought 
processes. West is disappointed when the 
enemy stop at Two Spades; a judicious push 
may bring in some sorely needed points. He 
flinches at the sound of South’s double, but 
revives somewhat when he sees the dummy. 
As for his opponents, we admire their courage if 
not their judgement. With the match in their 
pockets, why should South court disaster by 
doubling a part-score? Would it not be tactic- 
ally wiser for North to try Three Diamonds over 
the double? 

Against Three Clubs doubled North led his 
small Spade to the Queen, which was allowed to 
win. South was quick to spot the only defence, 
and the Two of Clubs was returned. West is 
better off if he plays the King, but the double 
was on his right; he played the Ten, even as 
you or I, and the Queen forced out the Ace. At 
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trick 3 a low Heart was led from the table; 
South won and shot back another trump. The 
spectators press still closer, for drama is in the 
air. 

West takes his time as he searches for some 
way of achieving the impossible. Eventually he 
calls for the Knave of Hearts, and is reminded 
that the lead is in his own hand. “‘Good try!”’ 
jests his irrepressible partner, to the delight of 
the gallery. Unable to lead a Heart, West plays 
the Ace of Spades and ruffs a small one in 
dummy. Now comes the Knave of Hearts; 
South plays the Four, West throws a Diamond 
and North wins with the Queen, leaving: 


a9 o... 
N = 
Sys ae oar 
be K 4 Ss &76 
& 10 
AB 
O94 
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It is North’s turn to bow his head “as 
though in prayer,” so hard does he find it to 
visualise the unseen hands. A heart return, as 
the diagram shows, is perfectly safe; but even 
Reese, he thinks, would scarcely come in with 
Three Clubs on a four-card suit. In the end 
North leads a low Diamond, and the rest of the 
play is a formality; South makes his Nine of 
Clubs, but that is all. This must be a case of 
a complete black-out, for South had shown up 
with Ace-King of Hearts and Queen of Spades; 
would he drop the bidding at Two Spades if, in 
addition, he held the King of his partner’s suit? 

Continuing in this strain, last year’s 
champions finally got their nose in front on the 
last board of the match. 


CROSSWORD No. 1424 .. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 10 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1424, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of VE 


Wednesday, May 29, 1957. 


Notre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1423. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of May 16, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Pleasure boat; 8, Realise; 9, Central; 11, 
Disturb; 12, Sea-cook ; 13, Ounce; 14, Reflected; 16, Polar bear; 
19 Hague -91, Arbutus; 23, Pintail; 24, Ear-drum; 25, Abandon; 
; reter DOWN.—1, Pearson; 2, Epicure; 3, Sher 
. ks: 5, Bandage; 6, Airport; 7, Pride of place; 10, 
aoe : 17, Liberal; 18, Rat-trap; 19 


26, Old Pretender. 


Lake dwelling; 15, Fireplace; 
Hansard; 20, Grander; 22, Somme. 


2 21 


ACROSS 
Mother takes a long time to disclose injury (6) 
4, Bet Celia he’ll never marry (8) 
- Much is signified by this plot, we are given to 
understand (9) 
“Abou Ben Adhem (may his increase !)”’ 
—Leigh Hunt (5) 
12, It lends colour to my appearance among the 
explosives (4) 
Here you can get mutton at an equal price (10) 
It’s not of much avail to preach economy (7) 
16. There’s a queen concealed here (6) 
19. “My new-cut takes the light” 
—Kipling (6) 
Everything’s to be repaid; should it be per- 
mitted? (7) 
23. Easy gallop to a northern town for a rack (10) 
Exhortation to the old bird to get busy (4) 
Churl turns to backgammon (5) 
28. Is a complete victory for the Left thus 
implied? (9) 
Ruins (8) 
The god has a shot—in the butler’s domain? (6) 


DOWN 
1, The huntress in this manner appears in the 
pink (8) 
Zs Nie keeping Mum? She doesn’t like work! 
. “T saw an aged, aged man, 
“A-sitting on a fs 


3 

—Lewis Carroll (4) 

5. It’s very stylish to do this (7) 

6. How to make a friendly announcement? (10) 

7. “And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
“Bidding de —Keats (5) 

8. Set about the Archdeacon at the sports 
meeting (6) 

§. Tough guys, but ungrammatical, among the 
poets (6) 

14. Ringleader, naturally, in the field (10) 

Wee with golden and silver light” 
} —W. B. Yeats (9) 

. Showing address to the right (8) 

20. A venture in a small railway is wildly dis- 
played (7) ; 

21. All of a-quiver, are they? (6) 

22. Climbed the ladder of musical fame? (6) 

24. Nosy aspect of a snare (5) 

26. A square yard? Not necessarily (4) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1422 is 
Miss E. M. Legge, 
Rosslyn, 
Aboyne, 
Aberdeenshire. 
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® 
umrie ... of course, Sir ? 


BOOK A <9 Oe 
SEAT NOW for ~~ 


EPSOM DERBY WEEK 
JUNE 4-5-6 and 7 


A seat in the Grand Stand for all four days (Anglesey Stalls) £12.12s. 


Reserved admission to Grand Stand 
and Paddock (no seating) for Derby Day only ... £3. 


Tuesday June 4 | Wednesday Fune 5 


Rosebery Memorial Handicap Stakes 178th Derby Stakes Sumrie Tugtab trousers provide 
. the simplest and surest ‘stay 

Thursday Fune 6 Friday Fune wi! put’ method of waist adjust- 

k ment. They’re a pleasure to 


wear — so stylish and com- 
fortable. That also applies to 
Sumrie Sports jackets — m 
smooth or ‘tweedy’ material 
with an elegant air—clothes that 
keep their quality throughout 
their life. The Jacket illustrated 
is 10 guineas. Trousers 5 gns. 


Coronation Cup Stakes LADIES’ DAY The Oaks Stakes 
PRIVATE BOXES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 
EXCELLENT LUNCHEON AND BUFFET FACILITIES 
Book now through: 
EPSOM GRAND STAND ASSOCIATION LTD. 


32 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1 
Parking: Phone National Car Parks Mayfair 1894 


=) 


Sumrie Clothes are good — really good 


as The SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN at ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
o REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 


Also at SELFRIDGES in OXFORD STREET and good shops throughout the country 


NONE ae) 
wn dicShancintentiitana eee Dawa antag 


GARDEN TRUCK 


A strongly constructed well-balanced trucl}| 
specially designed for garden work, having severa) 
times the carrying capacity of a wheelbarrow ye'|, 
easier to handle. Fitted with detachable top anv) 
continuous leg handles. Supplied with on:/ 
removable hinged side if required. 


4 ; t 
A sherry thos is Shee deright 
Pr 


A perfect gift to the most critical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
SECURITY Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 
in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; _ 
subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 


OPEN A DEPOSIT Your orders will have prompt attention. 


soot ¥0 || Detail eee 


Finest MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND. Established 1800 


As widely used by Nurserymen and Marke'}/ 
Gardeners. MODEL 1A (as illustrated). Six 
4’ 0” x 2’ 0”. 12” detachable top. Cushion tyred 
roller bearing wheels. Finish: Woodwork)! 
Preservative Stain. Metalwork, Painted Green 
CARRIAGE £13-12-6 PAID 
Hinged side 12/6 extra. 


S. BOWLEY & SON LTD., 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 


Send for illustrated Catalogue (C.L.), showing 
complete range of sizes and models. | 


Investment 


ees 
me 


He w far have 
they gone ? 


That wood-boring pests are) 
attacking your property might well become) 
obvious during the warmer months. But 
it is almost impossible for the inexperienced] 
eye to detect the full extent of the damage} 
caused. 
Take a look round now and if you have’ 
the slightest doubt about the soundness of 
your woodwork, advice should be sought) 
at once—delay is fatal! . 
After many years of experience in the 
elimination of pests in structural woodwork} 
our experts are well qualified to give th if 
advice and treatment your property ma | 
need. Write or telephone for expert hel | 


BELMONT 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Members of the Industrial 
Bankers’ Association 


Send to your nearest branch for 
“ Booklet 25? 


London: 53, Coleman Street, E.C.2. Sendfon details: : 


Reading: 18, Westcote Road. FA RM FITTE RS 


Birmingham: 310 Gazette Buildings. 


Price 


<ees Ae hen LTD (dept. c.c. 21) £42-10:0 The LONDON FUMIGATION CO. LTD 
Liverpool: 87, Lord Street. GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. ex works, Experts in all methods of insect pest control. : 


Gerrards Cross 2053. MARLOW HOUSE, LLOYD’S AVENUE, E.C. 
Telephone: ROYal 7077/9. / 
M hester: 29 Minshull Street. 
eck: * Telephone: CENtra! 08 
Bristol; 181 Easton Road. Telephone 58524 jj 


Newcastle-on-Tyne: 31, Ridley Place. 
Glasgow: 173, St. Vincent Street. 


authorities are to embark on a 

strenuous anti-litter campaign 
his summer. During the debate on 
he Second Reading of a Private Mem- 
jer’s Bill that seeks, among other 
hings, to make it possible to levy 
‘mes of up to £10 for irresponsible 
\\ehaviour, one M.P. referred to 
|3ritain as “ the scruffiest and untidiest 
ountry in Europe,’ and even if the 
\lescription is exaggerated, it does not 
oake pleasant reading. Moreover, the 
tuisance of litter is not restricted to 
he unsightly débris caused by dis- 
arded cigarette cartons, orange peel, 
jce-cream containers and the like. It 
)5 often downright dangerous, because 
jf the risk of fire from lighted 
Jigarettes and matches and broken 
jlass; also people who are careless 
vith litter are often just the ones 
o damage gates and fences, with the 
Jesult that stock may stray on to 
ther people’s property. 


i [’ has been reported that some local 


NUISANCE FROM LAY-BYS 
ao of the places where local 
authorities might do well to con- 
ventrate some of their anti-litter 
ifforts are the lay-bys that are steadily 


‘mcreasing on main roads. Everyone 
vecognises and approves of their pur- 
ose, but their mis-use causes a deal 
pf worry to owners of adjoining land, 
who have fences, hedges and walls 
oroken down and the ground used as 
. dump for all manner of rubbish, 
‘ncluding bottles, cans, and even old 
tyres and bedsteads, and, of course, as 
1 public convenience. Admittedly 
ome authorities provide litter-baskets 
ut lay-bys and arrange to empty them, 
jmd also repair damaged walls and 
_|'ences, but this does not overcome the 
|pther unpleasant aspects. However, 
where there is a will there is usually 
|} way, and one idea, which was put 
forward about eighteen months ago by 
/Colonel W. R. Prescott, then president 
of the Country Landowners’ Associa- 
tion, is that petrol-stations should be 
jasked to co-operate by providing what 
ure known in the United States as 
comfort stations. 


ADLINGTON HALL FOR SALE 


EE was with particular regret that 
I heard news of the proposed sale of 
|Adlington Hall, in Cheshire, where the 
jLegh family have lived since 1315. 
\The house, which is of great archi- 
tectural interest, marks the site of 
1 Saxon hunting-lodge in what was 
‘hen Macclesfield Forest, and has been 
/'requently altered and enlarged down 
the centuries. In the Tudor era, when 
‘the house lay round three sides of 
1 courtyard, the noble timber-roofed 
yreat hall was formed, and much 
acturesque black-and-white work of 
‘his period survives. Further altera- 
dons took place after the Civil War, 
when the brew-house was built, and 
vbout 1700, when a large organ of 
Baroque exuberance wasinserted in the 
xreat hall. At the same time the walls 
2% the room were decorated with 
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[HE ESTATE MARKET 


‘DANGER FROM LITTER 
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paintings by an unknown follower of 
Verrio and Laguerre. 


FRIEND OF HANDEL 


N the mid-18th century the house 
was much enlarged by Charles 
Legh, a friend of Handel, who stayed 
at Adlington and played on the organ. 
Charles Legh filled in the fourth side 
of the courtyard with the long south 
front of red brick with stone dressings, 
culminating in a high central Ionic por- 
tico, and he also rebuilt the west wing, 
where there are a handsome staircase 
and a drawing-room with rich carvings, 
A considerable amount of the Geor- 
gian additions were removed in 1929. 
Adlington, which was described by Mr. 
Gordon Nares in Country LIFE of 
November 28, December 5 and 12, 
1952, lies on the main road between 
Stockport and Macclesfield. It is for 
sale with 20 acres through Messrs. 
J. R. Bridgford and Sons. 


£32,000 FOR ESTATE 
SUCCESSFUL auction held the 
other day was that of the 
Kingslow estate of 3334 acres, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire. The property, 
which was submitted by Messrs. 


ADLINGTON HALL, CHESHIRE: THE SOUTH FRONT 


Edwards, Son and Bigwood and 
Matthews on behalf of the executors 
of the late Reginald Tildesley, in- 
cluded Kingslow Hall with surround- 
ing grounds and paddocks and a mixed 
farm of just over 70 acres, these por- 
tions being offered with possession, 
and an arable and dairy farm of 244 
acres let at £600 a year. The price paid 
for the property was £32,000, an 
average of approximately £96 an acre. 

Another successful auction of 
agricultural land held recently con- 
cerned Upton Manor, a farm of 235 
acres situated at East Knoyle, Wilt- 
shire. The property, which includes 
a farm-house, five cottages, two sets of 
buildings and 12 loose-boxes, was 
bought by a neighbouring farmer for 
£18,000. Messrs. Woolley and Wallis 
were in charge of the sale. 


SOMERSET ESTATES SOLD 


N important sale that has been 
negotiated privately by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. and Messrs. 
Clutton, Hippisley and Floyd is that 
of the Claverton estate and parts of 
the Warleigh estate, near Bath, 
Somerset, where the land involved 
totalled 954 acres with a rent roll of 
£1,778 a year. The two estates had 
been owned, with the exception of one 
break, by the Skrine family since 1714, 
and the sale followed the death of Miss 
A. D. M. Skrine. The principal house 
on the two properties is Claverton 
Manor, which dates from Georgian 
times and which is let on lease to Bath 
Corporation as a hostel for students. 
The land includes four attested T.T. 
dairy farms (one of which, Vineyards 
Farm, derives its name from a former 
wine industry), 272 acres of woodland, 
accommodation land, a market garden 

and several cottages. 
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Magnet is the modern Hard Gloss 


White Lead Paint in 30 intermixable colours 
WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 
ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD 


+ LONDON - NEWCASTLE 
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THE ‘WEBASTO’ 


SUN-ROOF CONVERSION 


% Guaranteed watertight 


+ Immaculate interior 


+ One-hand operation 


This wide-open Sun-roof, approved by leading 
manufacturers, can be fitted to any make of car. Rolls- 
Royce, Armstrong Siddeley, Bentley, Jaguar, Daimler are 
among the many that have been converted, in addition 
to all popular makes.’ Conversion takes about one week 
and prices range from £65 approx. Please write for 
further details. 

Car-Coverall are famous also for very fine loose seat 


covers, made in a wide variety of materials. 


168, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Factory: 22 Middle Street, London, E.C.1 
MONarch 1601/2 


Patterns and 
quotation gladly sent on request. 
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for town 
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From appointed country 
stockists—there is 

one in your district. wear 


Write or call for catalogue. 
Prices from 5 gns. to 9 gns. 


TRICKERS 67 JERMYN ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON SWI OR 4 OLD JEWRY, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EC2 
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The secret of successful egg production is WN DINARD from £13. 3.0 BIRECE SERVICE te SK4 
the use of correct equipment. We have SWS NC 
b buildi layi b Fact 30 NN LA BAULE from £15.15.0 HAMBURG SWS 
een building laying batteries for over LY MX 

years and our experience has shown that LSS INNSBRUCK from £33.12.0 | COPENHAGEN SS 
to get the most successful results no more WS Effective June 3rd We 
: : ‘ LUXEMBOURG from 3 Be LW 

than two birds should be housed in one QS £15. 5.0 HAMBURG RY\ 


compartment, as this allows accurate and 
quick culling of unproductive birds. 

We supply a complete range of batteries all 
with distinctive features and shall be 
pleased to send you the fullest details. 
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—new air-coach economy route to Basle 


from £37.13.0 Return Fare £32.10.0 
COPENHAGEN Ws 
Return Fare £41.12.0 << wW 
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24” HAYTER SCYTHE 
powered by a reli- 
able 4-stroke engine. 
CASH PRICE £52 del’d 
U.K., or initial pay- 
ment of £6.3.8 and 
8 monthly payments 
of £6.3.8. 


SCYTHE * 


No matter how long or tough # 
grass, weeds or scrub, the HAYT 
will slice through the lot with t 
greatest ease, and cannot becon 
choked. It produces and mai 
tains a neat, trim finish wit 
out effort. 
Demonstrations arrange 
or write for leaflets. 


26” HAYTER 

SCYTHE 
self-propelled by 
a Villiers 250c.c. 
4-stroke engine. 
CASH PRICE £108 
del’d U.K. or 
£12.17.0 down 
and 8 monthly 
payments of 
£12.17.0. 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITE 


8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
ibe aE ee 


| ) . 
ARMING NOTES 


‘NOME farmers continue to increase 
5 their dairy herds; the March 
|4 returns show that the number of 
ws and heifers in milk increased by 
_} per cent. in the previous 12 months. 
hat seems to be happening is that 
j}e man who was milking 12 cows has 
‘ided one or two, and this increase, 
‘read widely, offsets the defection 
jom milk production of some large 
jrmers who have switched over en- 
\rely to beef production. Numbers of 
| ttle for beef are increasing faster 
jan numbers of dairy cattle, and it is 
|rtainly desirable that they should 
jmtinue to do so. It is not so satis- 
|ctory that the total number of calves 
vere 2 per cent. lower than a year ago, 
flecting the heavier calf slaughtering 
1956. Calves for veal have been 
-aking good prices. I sold two of 
jaannel Island breeding for £11 10s. 
‘\ch recently and they carried no 
ibsidy. These were not calves that 
ould have been carried on for beef 
oduction in any case, but the veal 
arket has been taking some calves 
iat would have been carried on for 
ef a year or two ago. 
| One effect of this year’s price 
‘view and the lower level of winter 
jilk prices decreed by the Milk 
jarketing Board will be to switch 
me dairy herds from autumn calving 
) spring calving. Milk produced 
eaply off the grass can be quite as 
‘rofitable as winter milk, which 
jiquires considerable expenditure on 
‘tions of oats and cattle cake. Shall 
‘e need to extend manufacturing 
‘cilities to cope with the extra sum- 
ier milk? I am told that the present 
jeameries have been running at 
|\most full stretch through the past 
par. 


treeding Flocks Up 


‘Tis good to find that sheep-breeding 
. flocks have increased by 44 per 
ant. over the past year. This increase 
‘as been going on for some time, but 
tal sheep numbers are still below the 
939 level. Taking the June annual 
onsus figures for the United Kingdom 
ie total in 1939 was 26,887,000, and 
ist June it was 23,645,000. The 
scent increases have come from the 
ill areas as well as from the lowlands. 
here is another trend that is worth 
oting. Fewer sheep are being kept 
n for mutton. They show a decline 
‘£ 150,000 over the past. year. 
jutchers and housewives prefer light- 
‘eight lamb to heavy mutton. Turning 
» pigs, there is nothing remarkable 
‘. the small increase in the number 
\f sows and gilts. They are up by 
| per cent. over the past year. But the 


jifficulties for the British Egg Market- 
ig Board. The guaranteed price for 
ggs has been dropped this year by 
jhe full 4 per cent. permitted under 
ine long-term price assurances. But the 
|nDnouncement came too late to affect 
‘he 1957 hatching season. Growing 
hicks have, in fact, increased again 
y 10 per cent. 


"arm Wage Demand 


HE farm-workers’ unions are 

asking once more for an increase 
a the minimum wage and they are 
uutting their case to the Agricultural 
Vages Board. A minimum figure of 
8 a week for men is mentioned. I see 
rom the latest Ministry of Labour 
|} gures that, taking all workers in the 
rincipal manufacturing and_ basic 
adustries, the average wage for men 
vas £11 17s. 11d. at the end of March. 
oal miners are averaging £16 a week, 
acluding allowances in kind. Agri- 
ultural earnings, not only the mini- 
qum rates, according to the last 
Ministry of Labour calculation made 
year ago, were £8 14s. 2d. There has 
een an increase in the minimum rate 
ince then, and I suppose the current 
eckoning is about £9 a week. 


jucrease of 164 per cent. in fowls spells’ 
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Help with Lime 


OR agricultural lime delivered 

from now till September 7 the 
Government will pay a subsidy of 70 
per cent. This applies to spreading as 
well as to the delivered cost of the lime. 
Where lime can be put on the land in 
the summer this is most economical. 
In dry weather spreading machines 
can work efficiently without damaging 
the land and can tackle hilly, marshy 
and other difficult fields. If the farmer 
thinks ahead, any grass field that 
needs lime can be free for this opera- 
tion at some time in the coming four 
months. 


Pig Subsidy 

LONDON reader asks how much 

subsidy British farmers receive 
on each bacon pig. He wants to know 
this figure as a yardstick to measure 
our efficiency against that of Danish 
farmers. Both British bacon and 
Danish bacon sell freely on the open 
market. There is an import duty of 
10 per cent. on Danish bacon and, 
allowing for this, the subsidy is a 
measure of the difference in price 
which the British farmer receives 
under Government guarantee and the 
price which the Danish farmer accepts 
without any Government guarantee. 
Taking a 74-score bacon pig as typical, 
the current subsidy is £4 15s. 


New Farm Roads 


HE best road technically is not 

always the right road economic- 
ally. Public highways are built to 
carry all classes of traffic and savings 
in maintenance over the years justify 
expensive forms of construction. On 
most farm roads traffic is limited in 
weight and frequency, and, although 
no one likes to spend money on main- 
tenance, expensive construction can 
rarely be justified from an economic 
point of view. To-day adequate roads 
are an essential part of a farm’s fixed 
equipment, and although the in- 
creased return may be difficult to 
prove on paper the fact generally 
remains that “something must be 
done.”’ The problem then is to find 
a standard that will fit the purse. 
There is some helpful up-to-date 
advice in a Ministry of Agriculture 
bulletin, Favm Roads (Stationery 
Office, 4s. 6d.). 


Rural Industries 


O show Londoners the variety of 

trades carried on in the country- 
side the Rural Industries Bureau is 
organising a Country Industries Exhi- 
bition at Holland Park from June 1 to 
15. This will not all be fancy work. 
The country wheelwright will be seen 
in his new incarnation as a modern 
vehicle-builder, and there will be 
demonstrations of agricultural machi- 
nery repairs and welding as well as 
wrought-iron smithing, pottery, coop- 
ering and brickmaking. 


Tomatoes and Potatoes 


ee the matter of price guarantee the 
market gardener is excluded from 
the benefits of the Agriculture Act. 
He has to rely on import tariffs and he 
feels that the protection he receives in 
this way usually fails to keep pace 
with his needs. The process of appli- 
cation for higher tariffs takes several 
months, if not a year or longer, before 
all the requirements of the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
not to mention international agree- 
ments, are satisfied. However, I am 
interested in the Board of Trade 
announcement that consideration is 
now being given to applications for 
increases in the import duties on 
tomatoes for the period June 16 to 
October 3land on potatoes from July 1 
to 31. These are important seasons 
for the home grower when a flood of 
imports can spoil the home market for 
him. CINCINNATUS. 
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BRITAIN’S FOREMOST 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


Precast Reinforced Concrete 


BUILDINGS 


— built to last for ever — no deterioration 
— no painting — no maintenance — fire-resistant 
— hygienic — rot-proof — clear roof-space 


Factories | 
Laboratories 
Practice-schools 
and Stables 
cost less 

if they’re 
ATCOST 
BUILT 


— so do 
Barns 
Warehouses 
Storage-sheds 
Covered-yards 
Grain-stores 
Impl'm't-sheds 
Lorry-garages 
Fruit-sheds 

ATCOST , 

BUILDINGS 


are supplied with 
concrete stanchions, 
rafters and purlins ; 
big-six corrugated 
asbestos sheeting for 
gable-peaks & roof; 
asbestos ridging, fin- 
ials, barge-boards, 
guttering and down- 
pipes. Side-sheeting, 
lean-to’s, extra bays 
and spans, can easily 
be added later. 
Spans: 15 ft. — 45 ft. 
Length: unlimited 


Compare our quotation 
with those of other makers 
and then remember 
that ours includes 
DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS 
AND ERECTION 


State your needs 
and we will submit 
FREE quotation 
and illustrated 
brochure. 


the Farm Building 
Oe Ee er atthe / 


Jowest possible cost, 


14-38 PADDOCK WOOD, KENT :: Paddock Wood 333-7 


LIMITED 
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HARVEY & GORE Teas 


FINE ANTIQUE JEWELS AND SILVER 


1, 2 & 3 Vigo Street, London, Wir 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 0859, 0861 


Valuations for BANKERS 
Probate, Insurance In account with Messrs. Coutts & Co. 
and Division since the year 1812 


A DIAMOND SPRAY BROOCH, ENGLISH c. 1800 
(slightly enlarged) 


Jewels of all periods purchased whether collections or individual pieces 


WM. YOUNG H. W. KEIL, LTD. 


ANTIQUES AND FINE ART 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


I TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decore, Aberdeen 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW WORCESTERSHIRE 


Tel. BROADWAY 2108 


my The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


A fine and very attractive inlaid Sheraton 
shaped front wine bin in mahogany of good 
colour and fine condition. Extreme height 
304”. Depth 144”. Width 183”. Price £85. 


RARE EARLY GEORGIAN MAHOGANY 2-PEDESTAL DINING TABLE WITH 
LEAF, FINE COLOUR AND PATINA. SIZE 4 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. 8ins. LEAF 2 FT. 


An early 19th century sofa table in Chinese 


taste. The gilt Chinoiserie decoration is upon ALSO 
a black ground, and it is fitted with a drawer 
Bey sessg dnme sh Pap) 129.131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK. STREET, 


Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


THE 
CONSTANT 
FISHERMAN 


By Major H. E. Morritt 


The successes and failures 
of seventy years fishing in 
| Britain and overseas are 
| entertainingly recounted. 
| 


Introduction by 
Arthur Ransome 


Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


| HOUSE 

|| MAINTENANCE 

for The Intelligent Owner 
By Eric L. Bird 


Not a “how to” book, but 
a guide to the functioning 
of the house as a machine in 
|| allits parts, and a primer on 
|| the forestalling of major and 
|| minor disasters. 


Illustrated 15s. net 


A. & C. BLACK 


“ Interesting— 
T heard more requests 
in Spain this year 
for this Fino 


San Patricio 


. 


| od 
} 
than any other dry Sherry” 


| Ak for 


San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 


asked for first 
in Spain rae 
Imported by 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. E.C4 
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A SHIPWRECK WITH 


HEROES 


MISSING 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OW heroic is the human race? 
H And what is heroism? Is 

it something impulsive, and 
therefore perhaps not always reliable; 
or is it the dependable response in 
stern conditions to discipline imposed 
either from within or without? The 
“born hero” is a bit difficult to believe 
in. There is the old moral tale of the 
small boy—was it Nelson ?—asking his 
mother: “What is fear?” It doesn’t 
ring true. And is heroism the same 
thing as endurance? Ofa life that has 
been hard and has brought few satis- 
factions one often hears it said that 
it was heroic; and so, indeed, such a 
life may be, even though there was no 
option to going through with it. I can 


Earn, She was an iron ship, lovely to 
look at, with a beautifully-shaped cut- 
water. Beautiful—but as lethal as a 
guillotine, its line continued by a great 
jib-boom. The cut-water sliced 
through the plates of the Ville du 
Havre as if they were cheese, and the 
jib-boom snapped off after raking its 
way through the deck-structures. The 
Ville du Havre sank in ten or twelve 
minutes. What heroism was there to 
pit itself against those few moments? 
The answer can be briefly given. The 
Ville du Havre carried 172 officers and 
crew and 141 passengers. Of these, 87 
people were saved, and 73 of these 87 
were picked up by the Loch Eayrn’s 
boats. This means that the life-saving 
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BARENETHA ROCK. 


By Stanley Rogers 


(W. H. Allen, 18s.) 


PALMY DAYS. By J. B. Booth 
(Richards Press, 25s.) 


HOW TO BE A DEB’S MUM. By Petronella Portobello 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


THE RAM IN THE THICKET. By Anthony Glyn 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 
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imagine that a man who would break 
and panic in a moment when extreme 
peril strikes swiftly and unexpectedly 
might yet be capable of this hamdrum 
diurnal acceptance. 

Disaster at sea is a terrible test, 
and perhaps it is to still our own 
doubts that we believe seamen in such 
moments to be dependable. Women 
and children first and all that. But in 
three books about disaster at sea that 
I have read recently it doesn’t seem to 
work in that way. There is heroism 
in plenty, but it is not dependable. It 
is sporadic, and it breaks out as often 
among the passengers as among those 
whose duty it is to control, so far as 
may be, the events of the awful 
moment. This is clear from books on 
the Titanic disaster, on the sinking of 
the Lusitania and on the loss of the 
Ville du Havre. 


RAMMED AND SUNK 


The Ville du Havre was lost on a 
winter’s night in 1873, and we learn 
about the affair in Mr. Stanley Rogers’s 
Barenetha Rock (W. H. Allen, 18s.). 
She was a liner, an iron, steam-driven 
ship, but carrying some sail. She was 
“the finest and most luxurious steamer 
on the Atlantic.’”” On that November 
night she had come through days of 
fog blowing off the Newfoundland 
banks, but that was over and the 
night was clear. Captain Surmont 
had gone to his cabin, leaving the ship 
in the charge of Lieutenant Auduvant. 
The Loch Earn, a sailing ship outward 
bound from England, was seen when 
she was a mile away, and perhaps 
even more. It is internationally under- 
stood that a power-driven ship at sea 
shall give way to a sailing vessel. 
Lieutenant Auduvant did not observe 
the rule, though he was faced by no 
sudden emergency. At the last 
moment he tried to cut across the 
Loch Earn’s bows, andshe rammed him. 

There is a picture of the Loch 


drill of the Ville du Havre, whatever 
it may have been, saved only 14 
out of 313 persons aboard; and this, 
in turn, can mean nothing but 
panic. The first boat to reach the 
Loch Eavn from the foundering ship 
contained no one but four seamen. 
Another contained six or seven men 
but no women or children. 


“GALLANT CONDUCT’”’ 


Captain Robertson of the Loch 
Earn decided to take his crippled ship 
back to Liverpool, but an American 
sailing ship, the Tvimountain (Captain 
Urquhart), bound for England, arrived 
and all thesurvivors, save three, alarm- 
ed by the condition of the Loch Earn, 
elected to transfer to her. In due sea- 
son, Captain Urquhart landed them 
in Cardiff. “A group of citizens of 
Bristol presented him with a silver 
salver and a purse as a token of recog- 
nition of ‘gallant and humane con- 
duct.’ He received a silver beaker from 
the British Government and the Gold 
Medal of Honour from the President 
of France.” 

If anything was given to 
Captain Robertson, who, in a moment 
when his own ship was crippled, 
thought first of saving these people 
from the sea, we are not told of it. 
His tribulations were not over when 
he had transferred his human salvage 
to the Tvimountain. The Loch Earn’s 
bows were buckled, but he declined to 
abandon ship when a square-rigger 
sailed up and offered to take him off. 
A captain’s business was to get his 
ship home, and he did his best. But 
circumstances were too much for him. 
A gale battered the Loch Earn, and it 
became obvious that her bulkheads 
were giving and that soon she would 
be awash. Only then, when in six days 
he had drifted 200 miles north-west, 
did he accept an offer of help from an 
American ship which took him and his 
crew to Plymouth. Or not quite to 
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BATSFORD 
“Books 


The 
Cathedrals 
of Spain 


JOHN HARVEY 


This is the first book in English 
to consider the Spanish cathe- 
drals as a whole, and Sache- 
verell Sitwell describes it in 
The Spectator as ‘“‘a wonderful 
and thrilling book by the most 
informed and lively mediae- 
valist of our day.” 

149 illustrations 35s. 


A Portrait 


of English 
Cathedrals 


HERBERT FELTON 
This splendid volume by an 
expert who has devoted a life- 
time to church photography 
assembles 128 pictures of 26 of 
our leading cathedrals. 30s. 


The Chateaux 
of France 


RALPH DUTTON 


Here at last is a long-required 
work which covers all the 
famous French chateaux, and 
not only those in the Loire and 
Paris regions. And Ralph 
Dutton, a connoisseur equally 
of France and of architecture, 
is the ideal author. With 111 
photographs and a map. 

Published May 30 35s. 


ate 


This self-lined poplin raincoat is windproof 
and so light you orget you have it on. It 
costs £10.16.6 

We have many more, of course—all very good 


Established 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON w.1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
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CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on Thursday, June 6 ) | 


IMPORTANT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FURNITURE | 
AND CHINESE PORCELAIN 


The Property of 
LT.-COL. A. HEYWOOD-LONSDALE, M.C., 
removed from Shavington Hall, Shropshire 


A pair of famille rose mandarin jars, 56 ins. high, Ch’ien Lung 


A Queen Anne walnut writing chair A Set of six Chippendale Mahogany chairs and two armchairs 


May be viewed from Monday, June 3rd. 


Illustrated Catalogues with eight plates, price 4/3; plain catalogues price 3d; post free 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 
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>lymouth, for these were the good old 
lays. ‘“The pilot-boat was forty miles 
‘rom Plymouth, and it took all day 
'n a dead calm to reach the harbour. 
[he heavy boat was rowed the entire 
" listance.” 


| MEMORIES OF VICTORIAN 
PROSPERITY 


Although myself a late Victorian 

whose first decade was lived under the 
"Queen, I am becoming a little tired of 
nostalgic reminiscence, especially when 
this is confined to life as the well-to-do, 
or at any rate the not-so-badly-to-do, 
_\knew it in London. It was, after all, 

a very small part of English life, and, 


for that matter, the West End, with 
_ its clubs and restaurants and theatres, 
was a very small part of London life. 
" But it is mostly there and thereabouts 
that reminiscence swarms, in a man’s 
world of wines and cigars and good 
food and theatre shows, with the 
ladies for decoration, whether on the 
theatre stage or in the theatre promen- 
ade or in the Park when you might see 
‘Alexandra herself drive by. All very 
charming, but only a fragment of a 
jworld in which, to name but two, 
_'W. T. Stead and Dr. Barnardo were 
_ making strange discoveries. 
| Mr. J. B. Booth, who has already 
looked back in a number of books, 
leoks back again in Palmy Days 
(Richards Press, 25s.). Mr. Booth was 
for many years on the staff of The 
Pink ’Un, “among whose constant 
correspondents were a Prime Minister, 
an Irish Secretary, a Home Secretary, 
_ a Postmaster-General, an Attorney- 
‘|General, a Solicitor-General, a Viceroy 
of India, a Governor-General, a Lord 
- Chief Justice, judges of the High 
Court, Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
Admirals of the Fleet, Generals, sub- 
alterns, owners of racehorses—from 
|/Dukes to commoners — trainers, 
| jockeys, pugilists, actors, actresses, 
| music hall comedians, restaurateurs, 
_ chefs, barmaids—in an age when bar- 
/maids attained more than a local 
| celebrity——each and all with a story 
| to tell or information to give.” 
There you have the sort of com- 
| pany you will find yourself in here, in 
the ‘carefree world which, as one 
_ looks back, seems fuller of tolerance 
_ than the present age. Was it a-fool’s 
| paradise? Perhaps.” If it was, it was 
_ so because it wasn’t a carefree world. 
_ It was only a tiny care-free corner. 

Of the many good stories Mr. 
Booth has to tell, I liked best the one 
‘of Grieve, the theatre scene-painter, 
‘and the Prince Consort. Grieve was 
summoned to Windsor, and ‘‘the 
| Prince informed him that he was in a 
difficulty with his architect over the 
_ new place he was building at Balmoral. 
| The Queen and he wanted a large 
medizval-looking hall with a min- 
s) strel’s gallery. ... As the Prince 
| described his needs, the scene-painter 
| began to realise that he was describing 
| the banqueting-scene which had been 
) painted for Charles Kean’s Macbeth at 
_ the Princess’s. Returning to his studio, 
_ the painter fished out the old Macbeth 
| drawings with which he waited upon 
| the Queen and the Prince, who de- 
lightedly pronounced them the very 
| thing. So the banqueting hall in 
Manchester’s Macbeth was translated 
| into the Baronial Hall at Balmoral.” 


DEBS IN DETAIL 


I should have the more enjoyed 
| Petronella Portobello’s How to be a 
| Deb's Mum (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) if I 
hadn’t seen the play The Reluctant 
Débutante. There you had it all, put 
down with a brilliant brevity of 
humour that, by drawing a stroke 


bate steal 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING continued 


here and there, left the rather tiresome 
details to the imagination. Here we 
wade through every detail, and, if they 
are less tiresome than they might have 
been, they barely escape being a 
reminder of an oddly-surviving absur- 
dity. There are two original strokes: 
one, the Mum, not the deb, is engaged 
to be married before the season is 
over; and, two, we have a brilliant bit 
of nonsense when the debs and their 
escorts make life lively for two visitors 
from ‘“‘Bolshemania,’’ who can hardly 
be other than our long-to-be-remem- 
bered “B. and K.” 


A WEST INDIAN 
BACKGROUND 


The Ram in the Thicket (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) is a novel by Mr. Anthony 
Glyn, whose biography of his grand- 
mother, Tiger-skin Elinor Glyn, was 
so enjoyable. The background here, 
evidently known at first-hand, is a 
sugar plantation and factory in the 
West Indies, owned by an English 
firm, and the London offices of the 
company. The tale is told in the first 
person by a young man banished to 
the plantation soon after marriage and 
now, returned to the London head- 
quarters, trying to take up life again 
with the wife he had left behind him 
and the twins he hardly knew. Mr. 
Glyn has a fine descriptive pen. His 
background scenes, though so widely 
different, are vividly alive, and the 
people who move against them, Eng- 
lish and “‘native”’ alike, are convincing 
human beings. He brings his tale to 
an end in a fashion that is unexpected 
and violent, but altogether believable. 
It will be well worth while to watch 
his work as his talent ripens. 


oo 


MAGNIFICENT 
CATHEDRALS 


WO books for those interested in 

magnificent buildings are A Por- 
tvait of English Cathedrals, with 
photographs by Herbert Felton and 
accompanying text by John Harvey 
(Batsford, 30s.), and The Cathedrals 
of Spain, also by John Harvey (Bats- 
ford, 35s.). The photographs of the 
former book, many full page, are of 
high quality, and Mr. Harvey’s notes 
get a lot of information into a small 
space; the photographs give one or 
two external views of each cathedral, 
but concentrate on interiors and de- 
tails, such as a misericord from Exeter 
or a roof boss from Ripon. 

The Spanish book is the outcome 
of a number of visits to Spain by Mr. 
Harvey, combined with his great 
knowledge of the Gothic world. He 
devotes each of his long chapters to 
the cathedrals of one particular area 
of Spain—Navarreand Biscay, Aragon, 
etc.—and relates the prevailing style 
to the national temperament of the 
area and its history, whether on a 
pilgrim’s road or a trading seaboard. 
Mr. Harvey writes with enthusiasm 
not only of such well-known cathedrals 
as Santiago de Compostela and Sara- 
gossa, but of such lesser known, though 


* equally noble, buildings as Sigiienza, 


with its two forbidding yet impressive 
castellated towers. At the end of the 
book there is a useful set of notes on 
each cathedral in alphabetical order, 
giving the dates of the various parts 
of the building and the names of the 
architects responsible. The introduc- 
tion gives a good general picture of 
medieval building methods—the 
start of the modern contracting system 
and the employment of a master 
architect; there are nearly 150 illus- 
trations, both photographs and ground 
plans. 

Altogether this is a book 
worthy of the cathedrals it describes, 
those cathedrals which Mr. Harvey 
calls “the artistic outcome of the 
Ages of Faith.” 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 
DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


aie a 


A FINE OVAL CHIPPENDALE CARVED GILT WOOD MIRROR, 
WITH NARROW FRAME OF WATER LEAVES INTERLACED WITH 
RIBBONS AND LEAF CARTOUCHE. Circa 1760. 3’ 6” high. 2’ 4” wide. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


-~ BIGGS 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


EST. 1866 


A FINE QUALITY HEPPLEWHITE PERIOD LOW WAISTED BREAKFRONT BOOKCASE 
OF SMALL PROPORTIONS IN FINELY FIGURED AND FADED MAHOGANY. Circa 1780. 
Length 6’ 8”. Height 7’ 7”. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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Elegant dress and jacket in uncrushable Dorlinic 


Fine wool sweater in the loveliest 
pastel colours. 


Available also in cotton. 


DORVILLE HOUSE, 14 JOHN PRINCE’S STREET, LONDON, W.1 


EACH fashions are 
dominated by the 
Italians with Pucci 

is the master hand. Not 
mly has he influenced 
‘ountless outfits, but he 
jas designed and brought 
rver a collection for Wool- 
ands that can be bought 
ff the peg. He is also 
nfluencing the mass trade 
1ere, for he is in the pro- 
‘ess of creating designs 
ind a colour range for 
footal Broadhurst Lee as 
yell as a group of beach- 
vear that will all be manu- 
actured in Manchester. At 
i preview it was evident 
hat the strongest possible 
polours will be used for 
plain cottons that can be 
nterchanged for shirts, 
jeans and shorts. It is 
intended that outfits 
paould be split and the 
ositive colours mixed. 
| The Italian influence 
|S apparent in many ways 
desides the introduction of 
‘mtense colours and flam- 
- d0yant skirts and sunsuits, 
pr black used to the 
atmost dramatic effect. It 
Ss evident in the enchant- 
jng beach bags of raffia, 
-inen or straw that are 
“shaped into cornucopias, 
_anterns, fishes, sea-shells 
‘and amphore; in the 
“massing of bold colours 
mor patterns; in the 
ively designs for knitted 
sweaters; and in the mass 
of imported sandals, some 
sopied from antique paint- 
ngs or culled from the 
2easants. 

The English designs 

dominate the tailored 
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SIDE HOLIDAYS 


(Left) The bare back 
swimsuit is elasticised 
black grosgrain with 
the décolletage boned 
lightly all round to 
keep it in place. The 
striped fringed stole 
is black and white 
towelling (Marshall 
and Snelgrove). The 
beach mat, which has 
a zipped pocket out- 
side, is made of towel- 
ling, backed by nylon, 
and can be rolled up 
to make a beach bag 
(Debenham and Free- 
body). (Right) Striped 
towelling over-blouse 
with sailor collar worn 
with bright yellow 
shorts of  sailcloth 


(Below) Towelling 
over-blouse in navy 
blue and yellow over 
shorts also of towel- 
ling. The coat in 
lemon yellow towel- 
ling has a full back 
and deep collar. The 
grass green clown’s 
hat is decorated with 
oranges and lemons 


(Harvey Nichols) 
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ranges with linen or worsted shorts and slacks, 
fishermen’s sweaters, denim jeans and cotton shirts 
that can be drip-dried. Here colours are more sober— 
navy, white, black, indigo, grey, corduroy in its native 
buff tone—and the effect is equally smart, but with 
quite a different approach. A trim uncluttered line 
is the object aimed at rather than a startling one. 
White sweaters, ribbed vertically, have a navy line 
circling the throat or a deep collar that turns up to the 
ears and has a practical value for sailing or fishing. 

The fine cashmere or lamb’s-wool cardigans of 
Braemar are available with neat collars that can be 
worn outside or tucked in. Among these fine knits the 
shorter length that just covers the waistline by a taut 
band of ribbing is more stylish than the longer hip- 
length. Schemes of white and navy or white and grey 
can be worked out with the practical pleated skirts of 
Terylene. Odd jackets of smooth navy blue cloth 
have a double row of gold metal anchor buttons down 
the front and more each end of the half belt at the 
back. 

The fleecy coats and the pale tweeds are con- 
structed with sleeves set in well below the shoulders 
and on straight-cut lines. Usually there is the most 
inconspicuous of collars, and the coats are of the 
simplest appearance. Ivory, white woven with grey 
and all tones of pinks and reds have been shown with 
blond for the mohair and wool mixtures. Three- 
quarter-length jackets are double-breasted and 
chunky-looking and are made in brilliant colours, or in 
white or navy. Gold buttons embellish many of these 
resort coats and jackets. 

The bare-back swimsuit and also a Victorian 
design with sleeves are novelties added to the more 
classic types in the Playdeck Room at Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s. The bare-back suit in black or white 
elasticised grosgrain, woven from nylon for quick 
drying, is an elegant one-piece garment with the 
outline of the décolletage lightly boned. The sleeved 
one is in the Jantzen special mixture yarn that is 
woven with elastic, so that it clings. It is black. The 
sleeves are three-quarter-length and there is an oval 
neckline. For the woman of larger measurements who 
has hitherto experienced difficulty in fitting 
herself there is a special range of poplin suits in plain 
colours with flat skirts and fitted bras that are made 
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up to 48 in. bust measurements and cost 
only 59s. 6d. 

Shorts are tailored and with cuffs, 
made in a whole series of vivid or dark 
coloured sailcloth. A pinafore dress is also 
of sailcloth; very chic worn either as a sun- 
dress on its own, or with a sweater. Towel- 
ling sweaters, overblouses and beach jackets 
are useful; so are striped and fringed stoles 
of towelling that can be used for drying or 
as mats to lie on for sunbathing or to 
provide extra warmth. For wearing at 
resorts with slacks, jeans or a skirt there 
are pure silk shirts in glowing Italian prints 
that look wonderful in a bright light. These 
have long sleeves with cuffs and are tailored 
like a man’s shirts. 


ie women and those with diffi- 
cult-to-fit measurements have been 
specially looked after by Trulo. In their 
collection there are several suits made of 
rayon batiste, often printed, which have 
a neat skirt reaching to the thighs worn 
over matching pants. A cotton playsuit 
specially designed for the larger women has 
a strapless bodice and a brief skirt, and is 
cut and seamed in such a way that a 
slimming effect is created. The crossover 
sarong style is popular for this summer, and 
there is an invaluable made-to-measure 
service by means of which certain styles 
can be made to exact measurements for an 
extra two guineas, simply through the 
filling in of a special form at a retail shop. 

In the Fantasie range of swimwear there 
is a beautifully cut black suit made with 
a frilled skirt and lined bodice in Helanca, 
a synthetic fabric, quick-drying, ‘strong yet 
soft to the touch. Several of the batiste 


(Below) Tapered linen slacks the colour of lime 

flowers, a cotton shirt in navy blue and lime 

and a cummerbund of crimson silk (Debenham 
and Freebody) 
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The button-through dress worn over 

a play suit with a frilled skirt is in 

striped blue and white cotton 
(Marshall and Snelgrove) 


The swimsuit is of red and white and black gingham, elasticised down both sides so that | 

fits perfectly. There are a shirt, shorts and skirt to match (Jantzen). With the suit is” 

towelling knee-length cape of white bordered with peasant braid (Florex). Horn-sh 
beach bag of wickerwork from Jacqmar Boutique 


suits in this range have inlets of a differen 
fabric worked in such a way as to have 
slimming effect, and all the suits are line 
and boned. 

Resort dresses in plain linen tailore 
like a worsted are most fashionable wit 
sheath or peg top skirts. Cottons of 
strong and heavy type are also tailored o 
straight lines and made up in primar 
colours or dark pinstripes, brown or gre 
with black or all black or navy blue. Bot 
have been shown without sleeves and wit 
cartwheel hats of light floppy straw ¢ 
smaller ones of white glazed piqué wit 
thonging that can be undone to pack th 
hat flat. ; 

The widish collar that falls away fro1 
the throat and a double-breasted fastenin 
is the fashionable line for these sleevele: 
dresses intended for lunching or sigh 
seeing on holiday. For less formal occasior 
they are made to wrap around and al 
closely fitted at the neckline. Then the 
are worn over sunsuits or bikinis of printe 
cotton. The bikinis, though brief, manag 
to incorporate quite a bit of detail. Oni 
piece sunsuits frequently take a pleate 
frill atthe hem or frilled bloomer legs.| © 

For tanning and protection from 
sun there is a plethora of advice from th 
beauty experts and a grand variety ¢ 
creams and lotions. The Ardena sun gel 
is devised for the possessors of a dry skit 
it provides protection during long hours ¢ 
exposure to strong winds under a hot sui 
acting as a shield. If you like a shiny lool 
use it without powder; colours hone 
or café. For those who tan easily an 
naturally the suntan oil is best, as — 
keeps the skin supple and counteracts th 
drying effects of the sea. Those who nee 
more careful exposure should apply ~ 
protective preparation first and then us 
the oil to keep the skin sleek. Travelle: 
note that Richard Hudnut puts up h 
foundation lotion in a plastic tube f 
carrying in a bag. Finnigan’s travel ba 
is a flat shape of linen with a leather fram 
light as well as capacious. his 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


> 


